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s way before you find one of T.C.A.’s new DC8’s at an Imperial Esso service station. But they’re important Imperial customers just the same. 


The jet and the family car—together they mean 
lower gasoline prices 


vecial Impertal jet fuel, This efliciency in getting everything out of every gallon of crude 
your Cal oil is an important reason for lower fuel prices whether for a DCS, 
» types ol a whole range a jalopy or the new family cat 
Phese products over Gasoline ts a bargain: in the last five years the average price of 


ire turned into plastic S things people buy has wone up nearly 16 per cent, while gasoline has 


ricathhyg ouls, fuel oils ac tually ZOE down about half ot one per cent. * 


“DBS sale pru ndex 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED ...for 79 years a 


leader in Canada’s growth 























MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Tories gambling on long-term power 
 loronto sophisticated? Upcoming book says yes 


Seafood news from a landbound province 


HOWEVER THE VOTERS FEEL, the Conservative cabinet is confident 
itll be in office for years. Witness these housing shifts ministers have made 
since they took power in °57: George Hees (Transport) has sold his 
loronto house, now just keeps a flat there and lives in a large Ottawa 
apartment; Donald Fleming (Finance) has also sold his house in Toronto 
and now lives in a rented bungalow in Ottawa; Davie Fulton (Justice) 

has bought a large house on Ottawa’s Laurier Avenue; George Pearkes 
from the boarding-house room he lived in while in 


opposition into a large apartment 


(Defense) has moved 


FORONTO, long the subject of hog-town jokes and jibes, will get 
bouquet next fall when Longmans Green brings out the second novel of 

Ottawa housewife Phyllis Brett Young. (Her first, Psyche, is showing signs 
of becoming a Canadian best seller.) In Mrs 


treat “sophisticated, cosmopolitan city it is” 


a literary 


l orontonians, Young will 


Toronto as the and will warn 


against the dangers of materialism. “It’s time someone wrote a genuine, 


drv-martini-in-hand Canadian novel,” she told Maclean's 


SALESMEN’S WIVES will be joining the boss in egging them on to 
| 


ever-bigger orders. Behind the wives: Prize Incentives Ltd.. a new company 
based in the Toronto suburb of Scarborough, that tees up programs for 
sales managers. PI distributes its own catalogue with everything from 
and attaches a certificate for Eaton’s, in case the 
salesman or his wife isn’t inspired by anything in the PI catalogue. Fifty 


firms have snapped up the scheme 


ties to toasters 


- one 


OUR NEWEST SEAFOOD will come from, of all places, Alberta 
of our two land-bound provinces. Called “shrimp chips.” it’s made of 
Entrepreneurs 
are Eunice Baum, a Calgary housewife, and her neighborhood grocer, 
Les Cotton 


Hong Kong shrimp powder and it’s designed for nibbling 


Another new seafood-to-watch: farm-fresh trout, now being 
sale ($1.50 a pound) on a five-acre B.C. farm by Ed 
a former Alberta construction man. 


grown for Brenner, 


LETTERHEAD TO WATCH: That of the World Federalists, a post-45 
movement that’s plumping for a world government. Mrs. Joy Denton 
Kennedy, Ontario grandmother and Canadian president. hopes to crowd 
her stationery with the cream of Canadian Who’s Whos. Newest additions 
to the list (which already includes Dr. Brock Chisholm. McGill Prot 

N. J. Berrill and Senator J. T. Haig): Saskatchewan Premier Tommy Douglas, 
Newfoundland MP James Tucker, Quebec businessman Leonard F 
and U. of Western Ontario law-school dean Ivan (¢ 
all the big-name sponsors she wants? 


Halifax,’ Kennedy. 


Long 
Rand. After she gets 
‘City chapters from Dawson City to 
promises Mrs 


WARM ON THE HEELS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, John 
Diefenbaker will add even more miles to his record as our travelingest PM 
He’s already booked for Mexico (in April) and England (in May) 
Now, Ottawa’s guessing he'll head for Africa too. Possible date: Oct. 1, 

Day 


\frican prime minister there, so his plans on this still aren't firm 


tnis Veal 


Independence in Nigeria. But he wouldn't want to be the only non- 


COOKBOOK TO WATCH: A 497-page work called 
Traditional Ukrainian Cookery. Author is Savella Stechishin, 
wife of a Saskatoon lawyer. Going into its second printing 

(in two years) the book is selling like Holubtsi. Among the 
best customers: third generation Ukrainian-Canadians 

who want to cook like mother used to. Meanwhile, 

Mrs. Stechishin is teaming with her husband on a history of 
Ukrainians in Canada. He’s already the author of a Ukrainian 
grammar used in U.S. and Canadian high schools 





and universities. 
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How spinsters will hunt (subtly) 
And bachelors dodge (oh yeah?) 
What they both think of the idea 


BESIDES THE OLYMPICS some help to 
and a U.S. presidential election, the shy.” John 
1960 brings a new round of a Turner, Mont 
time-honored custom. It's leap real lawyer and 
year and for 366 days, every 1 once-famous dancing partner 
girl's a Sadie Hawkins. But, with of Princess Margaret, thought 
the best per hunting leap year would be “the same 
grounds in the world, are Cana old motive with different excus 
dian spinsters really willing to es. But if anyone asked me I'd 
do their proposing? And drop dead.” 

what about the ; Women had other reasons for 
Would they rather be chased or objecting. “Open season just tips 
left alone? Maclean's the brutes off. Abolish it.” wired 
some prominent unattached men Evelyn Caldwell, Vancouver al 
and women for advance tips on  derman and Sun columnist. And 





PLAMONDON 
Panning 


WAGNER 
Waiting 


- Capita 


own 


bachelors’ 


asked 





their tactics for the year ahead Quebec labor leader Huiguette 
Few women will admit that Plamondon thought it was just 

HOUSE they're planning to take the “stupid.” 
Willing offensive But others, like Sandra 
None went much farther than O’Neill, leggiest 18-year-old in 
Barbara Wagner, distaff half of television, were “all for it if 
the world’s champion figure a guy can'l get the message any 


skating pair who, insisting she'd — other way Maclean's Barbara 
Moon said leap year’s a “fine 
idea if a girl can tastefully use 
“just so it. | couldn't 

Though some men are plan 
ning (Toronto 
Jack Creley swore he'd play op 
posite married women only) the 
majority are frankly for it. Ac 
tor Eric House said he'd be “de 


walt for a boy to propose, con 


fessed she might stick out a 
skate to trip him 
he'll notice me.’ 
More thought that leap year 
Charlotte 
Whitton, outspoken and out-of 
office mayor of Ottawa, said “in 
nine of ten 


induces the 


actol 


defenses 
Was unnecessary 


cases the woman 


proposal anyway lighted” if a woman asked fo 


CAMERON 


and leaves the man happy in the 
Blufhine 


illusion that he a nice new car.” Joe McCulley, 
himself.” TV warden of U of T’s Hart House 
Anna Cameron agreed: “Wom suid he just accepts life as it 
en always go after a man if they comes. Stockbroker and ski 
want him. But it must appear pundit Ash Kilgour said “I'm 
that he does the asking and you never dodging women.’ 

shouldn't take that privilege But most men will likeiy just 
away carry on as usual. Dick Duff, 
Foronto Maple Leaf left-winger 
line. “Don’t women always have aid he’d be willing but “If the 
the initiative?” asked Ted Hein- right one comes along she won't 
rich, director of the Royal On have to do the asking. But,” he 
tario Museum, though he ad added, “I'm getting pretty old 
mitted leap year “might be of I'll be 24 in February.’ 


a date especially if she had 
thought of it 


hostess - actress 


Even some men took the same 





DUFF 
Aging 


NEW BUSINESS EPICS ON DRAWING BOARDS 


Will Gagnonville, Pine Point, win Kitimat’s glamour? 


ONCE-MAGIC names like Kitimat, the 
Seaway and Knob Lake are now accept 
ed features of our economy and many 
Canadians are wondering if they'll ever 
see development on such a grand scale 
again 


~ International Nickel ts investing $200 
million on a new nickel mine and re 
finery at Thompson, Man 

“ At Pine Point, on Great Slave Lake 
the promised government subsidization 
of a 400-mile railway to the south could 


They will. Sensing improvements in establish the world’s largest lead-zinc 
both domestic and foreign markets, big mine 
and small firms across the country are “ The pulp and paper business is in 


more than $300 million in new 
including 


idea vesting 


lifting off the shelf expansion 


they've kept there since the 1957 reces facilities huge new mills at 


sion Fort Sioux Lookout, Ont., Castlegar, 
No official forecasts are available. but B.C., and Po‘nt Tupper; N.S 
government economists in Ottawa ex “ Natural gas will answer an ever-in 


pect that in 1960 Canadian business will creasing proportion of Canada : 


during the 60s, and 


energy 


spend more than $5 billion in expansion needs plans for 


the highest total in the country’s his building new pipelines, looping present 
tory lines and provisions for exporting gas to 
Some developments to watch the U.S..call for expenditures of near 
“ A 300-million-ton iron-ore body at $1 billion 
Lac Jeannine in north-eastern Quebec, “ Two oil refineries worth $80 million 
with a 190-mile railroad being pushed are being built at Saint John, N.B., and 


through this year from Port Cartier. A 
new town called Gagnonville is going up 
at the minesite 

“ More than a billion dollars will be 
spent during the next five years on 
Labrador iron ore developments at which will cost almost as much as the 
Wabush and Carol Lakes and at Hope’s St. Lawrence Seaway 

Advance Bay. ~~ PETER C. NEWMAN 


Ville D’Anjou, Que 
“ Fifteen major hydro 
$2 billion are 


from coast to coast 


development 

getting under wa) 
Largest is the South 
Saskatchewan dam and irrigation project 


wortl 





= . H Ie Q U Ee at E Cc What he said about Rivard could have 

: : been said quite plausibly about any 

. Duplessis minister. Except for Sauve, 

. 4 albe « . 3 WITH BLAIR FRASER none managed to project a clear picture 


of his own views and personality even 

in Quebec. Their capabilities were ob 

scured by the Old Master's refusal to let 

anyone but himself make statements or 

FORECAST: A STORMY SPRING decisions. So were their personal opin 

. ions, and their dissensions (if any) from 

the Duplessis policy. Fairly or not, he 

. ’ ° . . nade them look like a bunch of puppets 
Without Sauve, can the Union Nationale stay in power? nar” ppoapecha — 
'f they really believed in the doctrine 


to which they gave loud lip service, then 





indeed we might as we have Duple SSIS 
4 YEAR AGO, when M Duy to tak f to s to say no peter dag tie mcdie edie nace ected needle 
p 4 ; gs oF ornes ee 10 re things the € ped him de vith 
| | \A ‘ ee out making themselves ik like foo 
kes oO way. Y¢ hould ne ol wade pacts sauve could do th 
0 a a ge ‘et cate Sauve was a remarkable man. Not many 
rive pee ss ; > et Duple ninisters are remarkable 
nt Dur { \l Dur vy be thes WO! kn the dif me No matter what cour the new 
nN 1) 1 f eh j t no 
Old M I asi oss of 1 vill to co-operat ai ig Quebec adopts. though, he 
i . h Prem Sa dde iii Nave the problem of getting himself 
( f . ‘ p ona it elected ind that looks ike a erave 
; H ; S " " or , ed He di mor 7 three problem indeed for the Union Nationale 
H ke onths to he he c} ee Ou \gain, Sauve could probably have done 
’ ; r) » vest of han had it — the Liberals were privately afraid 
to wit = Settee “or in the previous fifteen years hat he could, any but the odds 
? Dot “—" ; ee. mp ie. Thasti igainst anyone else are much longer 
Mi l buy own to federa ‘ slang rs eo reason to believe 
I have a On that same evening, I of I n any field er. B toward the end of Duplessis’s life. that 
f , r ; ' ; ; one welt eked se euen: we Quebec voters were finally fed up vith 
I | t } I 7 for ti f n Quel it Now the question is. can any the Union Nationale Conservative 
oe : oo ak ia its cessor premier of Quebec finish what workers in Quebec. who of course are 
hs te tf nt aiiati sit Genel atantals Union Nationale men in provincial af 
bo t ) or Duy I I hir that Before Premier Sauve’s death, when fairs, were sending very pessimistic re 
fo p : ' - ' we Sane evervone including himself assumed tha ports to headquarters they thought it 
: : “tees : 1 ameyies ead. quite likely that Duplessis might lose 
nd duris t bef pre Quebec nds. B Quebec Liberal remarked in the course “© Provincial election he pianned to 
as : O pe polit asa Wow tat hold this spring 
’ ked } of fave . | \ re) . fet ( i tT changes S ve Na nade 
j pr & ant f the Union Nationale d become After Paul Sauvé took over. this 
) ( h | rig | ( W ferent pat B f anything hap oom vanished like a morning fog 
‘ i I kind of po f t o Sauve, yo d have in his Conservatives again were jubilant. and 
| O oO-ope | Antoine R 1 (Duplessi ol the Liberals correspondingly gloom) 
‘ « lool f - , ould e like Some observers. including bitter enemies 
lr" y lack of | nbitic to say yes. Lam not going to look — Duple ver again, only worse of Maurice Duplessis. were predicting 
not mere defeat but rout nd ruin for 


the Quebec Liberal party 
Now all this has changed again 
Without Sauve. the Union Nationale no 





longer strikes its foe as fearsome or un 


beatable formidable, perhaps with 
that tried and true party machine still 
running. but certainly not invulnerable 
The Liberals think they can defeat it 

In their view. Paul Sauvé was the one 
Good Man they would have said the 
tame Good Man—in the unsavory ranks 
of the Union Nationale. He was like 
their own Adelard Godbout in the nasty 
old Taschereau regime. or Harry 
Truman in the Prendergast machine out 
in Kansas. Whenever they would de 
scribe all Duplessis men as a bunch of 
thugs, or sycophants, o1 head-in-the 
sand parochialists, the rejoinder was al 
ways the same “What about Paul 
Sauvé?” It was unanswerable, for even 
the Liberals admitted that Sauve was 
none of these things, but it used t 
tate them a good deal They thought 


O ltl 


Sauvé was letting himself be used by 
unworthy friends 

If they were right, now is their chance 
to prove it. 

Quebec Liberals have been badly di- 
vided among themselves in the past few 
months. Provincial Leader Jean Lesage 


and House Leader Georges Lapalme 





have not always seen eye to eye on tac 
ics, and occasionally their differences 


have been openly acrimonious. But this 








was when a dread of defeat was fraying 
party tempers. Now, with the smell of 
victory in their nostrils for the first time 
since 1944, they should be able to com- 
pose their internal trcubles and array 
Juebe der can ho] mate § stature. themselves for battle. 




















Who should vet the most credit? 


ROUGH PLAY no subject 
is SO certain to set hockey men de- 
bating as formal 
credit given players who set up the 
goals. Fans and officials, particu- 
larly in the NHL, are almost con- 
stantly chafing at the current sys- 
tem of granting them. How good 
is it? Here are some of the charges, 
and how Maclean’s found the facts 
supported or disproved them. 

Injustice: Assists are too easy 

The facts. They could well be. The 
NHL’s rulebook says assists will be 
given to the player or players (up 
to two) “taking part in the play 
immediately preceding the goal,” 
and scorers now interpret it so that 
a man who only leaves the puck 


aside 


“assists” — the 


BACKSTAGE in hockey 


Assists cheap? Home teams favored? What the figures say 


The facts: In awarding the indi- 
vidual scoring championship (worth 
a $1,000 bonus in the NHL), as- 
sists count One point each, the same 
as goals. Often, this does mean the 
highest goal-scorer misses out. 
Maurice Richard has led the league 
in goals four times and tied for 
the lead a fifth, but he’s never won 
the scoring title. 
Injustice: Scorers favor the 
team in granting assists. 
The facts: There’s no doubt teams 
get more assists when they play at 
home. In t..e first half of this sea- 
son, home teams outscored visitors 
337 to 273—about 6 to 5. But they 
them 567 to 406-— 
closer to 7 to 5. 

Will the rule — or practice -— be 
changed? It’s unlikely. Some offi- 
cials feel dropping the automatic 
second which occasionally 
goes even to goalies, would stop 
the trend toward frequent record- 
setting—a trend that doesn’t hurt 
the box office. Probably the most 


home 


out-assisted 


aSSISsl, 


controversy remain about the clos- 
est thing to amateurs in profession- 
al hockey. Some get a_ yearly 
honorarium but more, like Lam- 
bert Mayer, an advertising sales- 
man who’s been the Canadiens’ 
official scorer for 12 years, work 
for two free tickets to home games 
and an annual turkey banquet. 
Mayer's job is so difficult that 
when he invited injured Canadien 
defenseman Tom Johnson to sit 
with him in the press box for a 
game and try to judge assists, John- 
son was frankly baffled. But he 
takes an almost steady criticism 
from players, fans and even offi- 
cials. Early this season, Mayer got 
a letter from Frank Selke, Cana- 
diens’ managing director that said, 
in part: “One of the few good 
players (on Saturday night) was 
Alvin McDonald. He made a very 
fine rush which culminated in a 
goal and to my surprise you failed 
to give him an assist. This happen- 
ed at least three times last winter 


Backstage with Alberta’s 


new, different, lieutenant-governor 


> BY TRADITION, the mer 
who become Canada’s lieute- 
nant-governors are, i not 
card-carrying members, at 


least “sympathetic” with the 
party that runs their prov- 
ince. 


Last month, staunchly So- 
cial Credit Alberta announc- 
new lieutenant 
ernor—J. Percy Page, whose 
major distinction during four 
terms in the Legislature is 
that he led the opposition from 1944 to °48. 

How did he make it? 

Well, Page may have been the friendliest opposition 
leader in history. He was elected as an Independent 
in 1940 and became leader of Alberta’s six-man oppo- 
sition. But he took so few stands on any theory that 
reporters spoke of the “five opposition members and 
Percy Page.” Defeated in '48, Page went back in °52 
— this time as a Conservative. Two years ago, he told 
the Legislature that all opposition members should 
“work with the government.” 

Page broke other precedents too. Almost all Can- 
ada’s lieutenant-governors are men of eminence in a 
limited number of fields. (Today’s crop: five mightily 


ed its - 2OV- 





PAGE & MARTIN 
35 years ago 








behind his own net can get an likely change — and it isn’t very and I can only conclude that the successful businessmen; one mightily successful law- 
assist — provided his team doesn't likely—is giving 14% points for a_ nationality of the player, plus the yer; One finance minister; one supreme court judge; 
lose possession before scoring. goal. fact that he is tall and awkward, One major-general.) Page was a school principal. 

Injustice: Assists distort scoring Meanwhile, the men who have _ has warped your judgment.” But his foremost claim to fame was the Edmonton 
records. to thread their way through the —KEN LEFOLIii Commercial Grads, the greatest women’s basketball 


team ever assembled. Under his coaching from °14 to 
*40 — when they disbanded because of lack of compe 


- . es ; tition the Grads won. 502 of 522 games and four 
Backst age with polio’s comeback What did it? / Can it repeat? unofficial Olympic championships, 
Teetotaling, prudish Page coached them in more 


than basketball. “You're a lady before you're a Grad,” 
favorite saying 


THE COMPLACENCY about 


poliomyelitis that most Canadians 


ped steadily till “S7 (vaccinations How 


started in 56) and soared again in 


Canadians 
Latest 


many 
now? 


are 
figures 


Was a 


pro- 


show 


When two Grad grads were 


tected divorced, Page refused to have them at team reunions. 


developed after the introduction of 1959—roughly a six-year cycle. about 45%. That breaks down into All but one of the 29 girls who played for the 
Salk vaccine, first began to fade [here are apparently other fac- 45% of pre-schoolers, 75% of team have married. Winnie Martin, captain of the 
last summer. Year-end statistics tors too. Most important is the school-age children and i0% of 1924 Olympic “champions” and now the wife of a 
completed the disillusionment. weather. [f its hot and humid, adults under 40. Because fewer Prince George, B.C., doctor, went on to win the Cana 
They showed that a _ frightening you're liable to be less clean, less adults are vaccinated, more cases dian typewriting championship. Her typing coach 
1.712 people had caught polio in hygienic and more prone to infec are breaking out among them than Percy Page 
1959—-more than any year on rec tion. Flies are probably not a fac- among school children, a reversal Page’s political career was snuffed out last June by 
ord except 1953 tor, because polio is transmitted since 1956. the Social Credit flood (they took 51 of 55 seats 
How did it happen? What went “hand to mouth.” If you're not vaccinated, don’t including his). Many observers felt his defeat hinged 





or 
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wrong? And can it happen again? Does that mean Salk vaccine has count on protection because others on a meeting in March when, as a 
No one knows all the answers. little effect? No. With three shots are. Unlike some diseases, small- school trustee in heavily European Ed 
Research hasn't gone that far yet. you should have 97% protection pox for instance, polio can be monton, he asked why there were so 
As a Health and Welfare medical Of Ontario's 198 cases last year, carried by the vaccinated many “foreign sounding” names on a 
officer admitted to Maclean’s, 131 had not been vaccinated. The Is there time to protect yourself teachers’ list 
polio virus is one of the least pre- other 67 just hadn't responded. But before next summer? Yes. And you With an unusual background, Page ts 
dictable known to man.” witheut the vaccine, that 67 could may not have to wait six months already showing signs of being an un- 
But, while Canada has kept fig- have been multiplied 10 times between the second and third shots usual lieutenant-governor. In spite of 
ures on paralytic polio only since For every person wo reports Dr. J. K. W. Ferguson, director of his reputation as a “friend” to A!berta’s 
1949. a cyclical pattern is already paralytic polio, as many as 300 the Connaught Laboratories (which government. he calmly told a Maclean 
beginning to appear. There were may have “sub-clinical” cases: stiff supply all Canada’s Salk vaccine) reporter, after he'd been appointed 
about 1.100 cases the first year of necks, a general weakening of the says all that’s important is that you “They ve done very well, on the whole ah 
record. only 284 in 1950, then the muscles for a day or two, or just wait a month between shots. But a Conservative government could PAGE 
total crept up to 3.691 in "53, drop- a few hours of mild feverishness DERM DUNWOODY have done as wel or possibly better Toda 
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EASY-PAYMENT PAINTINGS 
B ackground 


the Tower, the crown of England 
will fall.) But they won't be sent. “We 


TEEN PASSPORTS 


Latest item on the buy-now pay-latet Parents who say teenagers need 


market: A. Y. Jackson originals. When thought the gesture very kind, but we tougher discipline might take a look 

. TTT? 9? a recent visitor to his studio-home only keep six and whenever there’s toward Calgary. There, the city-wide 
WHAT'S IN A TITLE? overlooking the Rideau River admired a vacancy we have more offers than Co-teen Council is issuing cards to 4 
What chance the Conservatives will some fresh sketches, 77-year-old Jack- we can accept,” Brig. Leslie Wieler, teenagers that 1) make sure neighbor- 
ring titles back to Canada? Here's son accepted a small downpayment governor of the Tower, told Maclean’s. hood dances are open only to 
the latest clue to how they feel and verbal promise to pay in neighborhood kids 2) can be with- 
Although the Department of Transport six months. Easy, too. “No interest, THOSE UNAMBITIOUS WOMEN drawn for misbehavior. 
operate least three ships whose no carrying charges, Jackson smiled Will women replace men in industry 


names contain a knighthood (e.g. the LEUKEMIA RATE RISING 


top jobs? Not many even want to 


supply vessel Sir James Douglas) N.W.T. RAVENS DECLINED A study in the U.S. found less than While science appears to be winning 
ts latest and biggest icebreaker When Yellowknife, N.W.T. got tired 3% of working women had ambitions its war against many diseases, the 
was christened simply the John A. of its plethora of ravens last fall to be executives. Would the same death rate for leukemia growin 





Mayor Ted Horton came up with a 
novel suggestion: Why not send some 
to the Tower of London? (Legend 
Says if ravens disappear from 


Macdonald Its the outward 
expression of an inward attitude,” 
one high Tory spokesman told 
Maclean S 


figure be true in Canada? Elsie Goltz steadily | 
president of the Toronto Soroptimists igo, 3.3 of every 
Club, called it high for all business of every 
women, but low for those over 35. 


‘r. In Ontario 25 years 





100.000 people (not 


100,000 deaths) died of 
vel leukemia. TI rent figure: 6.4 
eve eukemia he current figure: 6.4 
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Editorial Mailbag 


~ A plan for our north: send prisoners there 


Must a good New Canadian 
be ready to kill his brother? 


~ A plan for the lonely: seek others 
~ A plan for South Africa: leave it alone 


or Robertson 





OUR NOMINEE fi Canadian Citizen for WHAT W Are Really Doing in the Banish South Africa 








North (Nov 7) has made our class ex 
if 1 young man wil vas refused Cana- : RAPES ference Robertson has managed to ex 
remely interested in our desolate north 
" | Os j ress uccinc yersoni -eling 
P n citizenship in 1959. Giorgio Cappellozz n barrens and we discussed and pre = succ¢ + my persc feelin = 
C Soutn Aft ) ) e Com 
ventv-on ir-old It n immigrant who pared notes of if We were startled aa Ith, oe gy f 
\ 1 "45 1 I l LELiLSE cATEL WIE nonweaith - ) yweve i ‘ 
, ( , eee he shocking facts of the apparent . - : ae ail y ee 
ed by nadian judge w ther he your colur t gges anada must 
ISKCC ya ul yudg ne r i 1 e of our north. However. it = : a suggests, Can wae 
| | t fhoht y-309 ti fake th ei I yrese ga il of 
vould be willing to nt against his native veccurred to us that if we could avoid “re Beiae oe in presenting sible 
Nig yr the Co > nf 
tt if | i Italv we , ng another Siberia experimenta Sights I 1e Commonwealth, she must 
country th Canada italy were al Val { sut he | . . f 
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, in communities in accessible 
Cappellozzo had th onest implic ity to an ibited by our prisoners would really makes me burn to see people 
the 2) S } } salt 
We! Ww Mh vouldn't. His reason | innot worthwhile enterprise not only in from other parts of the Commonwealth 
el ' ma (excluding India, Pakistan and Africa) 
rht nst mv brothe nd sisters in nore nd but in helping ou ( ' ' . 
‘ ly OU C . ' traipsing ) anada al - ie re 
Pits to regain their citizenship iipsin int inada al their leisu 
It w ~ course in odDVIOUSI|Y Improper P a | while East Indian students studying here 
t i IT hank oO to vou very educational 
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id sophomoric debating point If your wif 
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could save only one of them, which one would Footnotes to a portrait 
uu save?” Even parlor game the problem Just a note in appreciation for the inter- 
distasteful As a question to be answered ng and enjoyable article. Portrait of 
; Superhighway (Dec. 19) by Eric Hu ~— 
under oath it ts preposterous Faye 
, : ton | njoyed it very nuch ( ( 

An older nore ynical man would hay OWNEY. TORONTO 

cognized this and given the pompous, senten Pol age Tae ene Sees ave to suffer the indignity of signing 
é, g . documents from the immigration de 
ou ind meaninsiess ftirmative that th perintendent and ef arboriculturist , 
f Hiek partment stating that they will not re Th 
ctroner it! "2 t | ) Th, ' | { Oy Yepa nel ) enway . 
juesSTIONs evidently spected Young ¢ ippel- : . I ~s : main in Canada after graduation. As if 
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Countless thousands of Canadian products, from fire 
screens to fire extinguishers, include copper or one of its 
alloys in component parts. No other metal can match 
their unique combination of advantages— strength, ready 
workability, outstanding resistance to corrosion, complete 
immunity to rust and the ability to conduct heat and 


electricity. There is no adequate substitute for copper. 
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LESLIE ROBERTS SAYS 


The Maritimes should 


secede from Canada 


Canada’s four Atiantic province 
houtd from Confederation 
ind go into busine together as 
i national unit, presumably within 
the commonwealth 
Maritimers who! i om 
ble i nent tu 
bl I n ft 
yf Canad id 1 nd 
} ken prom i ill the 
t k to 18 As a non-Ma 
in vy} h ( 1OT h 
k of nd and ho 
t 1 f } veek 
! oot ym I ba 
itement On an enti liffer 
I ] to province 
uid ft nnit ett off i 
i { t I ) r hi tha 
1 il ne yf th nronic 
poor |! tion of Ontari ind 
(ued Broken promises belong to 
tor ind no good purpose 
d in repeatedly warming his 
tory over. But a future of economic 
inequality which 1 muct more 
ikely to worsen than to improve 
he present establishment, 1 
rable offense to the dig 
uty of two million people 


Back to free trade 


i fr Atlan I on 
| I isc inutl red 
od ( in markets of 1 Ow! 
MOSES make it wn trade 
reement nd enact its own ct 
ms laws. Its people could becony 
f trad na ea 
{ hey . } 
i \ ( anadial nov el 
‘ t< » | oods pro 
! ed 1) tt na Ww nd I i LA 
i) hicl ne from Wind 
Quel hav 
' ) 1 the P f Canac be 
hind il Tie n tarifl i 
" ’ to Lie t I OW 
¢ fro omy 
I l his | I poll i ( 
! il power ofl ole 1a 
yn dwells tod In plain Er 
} ountry 
Y« if tk ea prov 
pend more U on dolla 
eal n U) ne 
rREEI Cl WRIT i N¢ IN \N\ 


Quebe nd are the regions best 

‘port’ customer. Purchases made 
in the Maritimes by the central 
province ire minuscule by com 


parison. Quebec and Ontario | 


in the nearby United States by 
preference The importation of 
twelve million tons of coal per an 
num from the United States, much 
of it identical with the Nova Scotia 
f f 


nt example Of oul 
inland attitude.) If a Maritin 





irgt that this is a dubious kind 
of Canadianism, any Torontonian 
or Montrealer will promptly te 
! just int Deal I 
imple laws of economics and the 
market place. This is tantamount 
to saying You've had it, chun 

Mak the best of it 
[hat is precisely what the Mari 
hould do. Making the best 


of it Obviously involves immediat 


departure from an economy that | 
loaded in favor of the industrializ 
ed reas of Ontario and Quebec 
and creating one which would give 


the Atlantic region an opportunity 


get on its feet. On the record 





unlikely to happen in the 
shape of things 

When the Maritimes set them 
selves free to shop where they lik 
ey W no longer be forced by a 


opsided tariff structure to import 





million tons of goods every yeal 
through one single water iir- and 
rail-head Montreal. In a _ free 
market the Atlantic people can 
m y duce by at le on 
quart ind as much as One thir 
he cost of the things tl e bt 
do not produce 
Griven freedom of economic 
ovement, the Maritimes would be 
i ituated to trade what they 
have for wha they need SIMPLy 
beca they are not heavily indu 


ialized. Ninety-odd vears of try 


ng every imaginable kind of nos 
un ind xpedient has proved 
conc IVE h central Canad 
( ve Maritimes’ natural m 
b The efforts of ne 1e¢ 1¢ 
have also proved conclusively that 
he ) CONTINI ON PAGE 40 
\L, LESLIE ROBERTS IS WIDELY 
HISTORY ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 





BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Could Britain survive 


an H-bomb attack? 


If from Chelsea in London you 
proceed eastward you will come to 
that h#ilowed space which holds 
Westminster Abbey, St Margaret S 
Church and the Houses of Parlia 
ment. Quite rightly you will com 
mune with past centuries and, when 
tired of being guided around the 
famous interiors, you can gaze at 
the Thames as it gurgles its com 
ments on human frailty 

But on the north side of the 
embankment you will now. see 
something that seems odd in the 
midst of so much revered antiq 
lity. I refer to a magnificent new 
building which, although not quite 

kyscraper, is far more American 
than British in character 
This gleaming building has noth 
ing to do with religion nor politics 
xcept that it is remotely concern 
ed with the prolonging of life. In 
short this is the famous industrial 
company known as ICI, which 
means Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries. For years and years Sir 
Harry McGowan was its genially 
vigorous chairman and did much 
to advance its fortunes. But now 
he has reached the years of twi 
light and is a peer. Thus he can 
stand in their lordships’ section of 


WASTE 


DE 


ct 


the terrace of Westminster and 
gaze at MPs or at the traffic of the 
river according to his fancy 

Now there are new men at the 
head of ICI, and I was pleased 
when the chairman invited my wife 
and me to visit their building and 
see the steps they have taken to 
deal with nuclear warfare if such 
a tragedy should be thrust upon us. 

Being realistic, as well as ro- 
mantic, the management of ICI 
is convinced that the threat of 
atomic warfare should not be 
brushed aside as an old wives 
nightmare. Nor do they intend to 
gamble on the communist world 
ind the free world becoming broth 
ers in sweet accord. Still further, 
they will not assume that neither 
side will use the bomb. 

Would Hitler have hesitated to 
explode the atomic bomb (if one 
were available) when his armies 
were reeling back in the final stages 
of the fighting? He would have 
gloried in the fact that there were 
thousands of others who would 
die with him in the final scene 
Today the governments of the 
U.S.A. and Britain believe that 
war is unlikely but they also be- 
lieve that CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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Baxter descended forty feet under London streets to inspect the nerve 


centre of Imperial Chemical’s defense system, which covers 110 plants 
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To open your child's eyes to the wonders of the world | 


YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA —a book club which brings boys and girls exciting 
books about SCIENCE and HISTORY — offers your child these fine optical instruments 


with an introductory trial membership 


























A “TRIPLE TURRET’ JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT 
and a GENUINE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE 


(THESE ARE NOT TOYS) 







JUNIOR-SIZED 
MICROSCOPE 


~ BOTH GIVEN 
= TO YOUR CHIL 


sea mountain top 


ther WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO TELESCOPE. 
ung Readers of. America conde ge 
a the moon and plan 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Book -of-the-Month Club ln “ivomiam lated 


to 1454 inches. 
’ 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about American and world 


HISTORY 


THE PLAN - To encourage 


natural love of reading is the sound educational 


-withbout pressure—a fifty handsome bookplates to encourage him to build his 


“have fired the imaginations and held the at- own library. At the end of the 4-month trial, if you do 


tention of tens of thousands of young people” (A'. 9. _ not feel that the plan is succeeding with your child, you 


principle of the YounG Reapers or America plan. 
It provides—at regular intervals, which is extreme- 
ly important—authoritative books that are, above 
all, fun to read... and the “library-building”’ habit 
thus acquired in childhood is the most precious 
that one can build in any child. There are two 
separate series involved, one covering history and 
the other science. You can subscribe to either one 
for your child, or to both at a 10% discount. 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are comprehensive books 
Says The New York Times: “They have 
won an enthusiastic audience among fact-hungry young 
people 


astronomy to atoms and sputniks—is written by a qual- 


about SCIENCI 
Each of these volumes—from dinosaurs and 


ified science writer and is profusely illustrated. 


ALSO GIVEN... 
50 BOOKPLATES 





NOTE ABOUT BIRTHDAYS 


If you wish the subscription to begin as a birthday surprise during 


the next 30 days, simply check the proper box in the coupon. The 


enrollment gifts and the first purchase will be sent in packages plainly 


labeled “‘Do not open until your birthday.’’ Enclosed will be a card 


Paming you as the donor. Please allow two weeks for delivery 


®Trademark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Ine, 
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Times). These books are written by outstanding authors 


whose reputations were made in the field of serious adult 
writing—authors like John Gunther, Pearl Buck, 7 
B. Costain, 


‘~homas 
John Mason Brown and many others. 


* A 4-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION is suggested, 
in order to see how your own young reader responds. To 
excite and inspire him immediately, he will receive, free, 
the enrollment gifts pictured above, with a 24-page 
instruction book showing how these fine optical in- 
struments are to be used, and suggesting the many 
things which can be seen with both. He will also receive 
the ALLABOUT or LANDMARK BooK you select as the 


first purchase from the two listed in the coupon and 


may cancel at any time 


* THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE—each month your child 
will receive a book addressed to him personally, always 
an exciting moment in any home. The price to sub- 
than the 


$1.95 each, plus a small charge for mailing 


scribers, lower regular retail price, is only 


eries (one 


* IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to both 
ALLABourt and one LANDMARK Book each month) the 
10% discount makes the combined price $3.45, plus 
check 


both the ALLABouT and LANDMARK Books pictured in 


the postage and handling charge. In this case, 


the coupon as your first purchase 

















BEGIN WITH ONE OF THESE—OR BOTH 


ALL ABOUT SCOPE KM 
nnutsae lc 
by David 
charge 








Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA® Branch 


Please enroll the child named beiow in a four-month trial subscriptior 
America and send him 


TC] one ALLABOUT BOOK eoch month and bill me at $1.95 (plus a smal 

SPACE SHIPS charge f< 

TC] ene LANDMARK BOOK each month and bill me 

for postage and handling) 

CJ one ALLABOUT and one LANDMARK BOOK each month and bil! 
$3.45 (plus a small 

I may cancel 


345 Hudson Street, 


| 
New York 14, N. Y.. 52C-! 
| 


TRIPLE TURRET JUNIOR MIC RO. 
TELESCOPE and 50 bookplates with the 
You are to send the child 


> 
a GENUINE AC HROMATIC 
the first book(s) indicated 
wv postage and handling) for each book : / 
at $1.95 (plus a smal 


for each hook 


charge for postage and handling 


the subscription at any time after buying four books for the ch ul d 
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As the child's first purchase send the book(s) checked at the left. (For combi n 
subscription check both books j 
This order must be filled in and signed by PARENT or DONOR | 
SEND 
BOOKS TO 
f --P I | 
Street 
City Zone Province 
Mr. } 
2 ORDERED BY Mrs. > 
Miss \ ft r 
Street 
[_] ROvAL CANADIAN City -++ Zone Province 
MOUNTED POLICE iF YOU WANT THIS AS) A "BIRTHDAY GIFT DURING THE NEXT 30 DAYS, ye-3! 
CHECK HERE AND ALLOW AT LEAST TWO WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
by Richard L. Neuberger NOTE: LANDMARK and ALLABOUT BOOKS are shipped duty free from Toront 
tena ~ ———-—! 
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PART OF THE PLEASURE IS 
THE ADMIRATION IT WINS: 


Every time a Buick “60 goes by on the street, people stop and look...and look again. And the 


reasons are as obvious as the stvle and quality and luxury that are built into this finest of new cars. 





jut there’s a lot more to owning a new Buick than enjoying the admiring glances it receives . 
and your local Buick dealer has the full story on Buick pride and pleasure. Let him show you 


around — soon! 
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MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 


One of the most dramatic and controversial land battles ever fought 


ended in Normandy in August, 1944. 


Canadian soldiers were in its vanguard. They fought with valer and 
won a great victory. Yet they made tragic blunders and so did the 


bombing planes that helped support them. 


Here, as written by its official historian, is the Canadian Army’s own account of the 


BREAKOUT AT FALAISE 
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, 
On the thundering road to Falaise Canadian troops and a Polish division were twice heavily bombed by American 
. British and Canadian planes. Here an Allied convoy scatters as ambulances grope ahead to pick up the casualties 
* 


Article continues on next six pages 
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This new map shows the main advance of Canadian land forces through Northern 


Alengon 





Europe. The thrust from the Normandy beaches through Falaise 


is diagrammed at the extreme left, and diagram leading east shows Canadians’ subsequent thrust across the Seine and through Belgium into Holland. 


Some of the questions of the Second World War are not finally settled. 
How well did Canada’s soldiers fight? How well were they led? 

Was their great battle in Normandy a full success or a partial failure? 
A distinguished historian weighs the official record of the 


BREAKOUT AT FALAISE 


head of the Canadian Army’s historic 
is now a member of the department of 


These are excerpts from the third and last vol- 
ume of the official history of the Canadian 
Army in the Second World War. The author, 
Colonel Charles P. Stacey, recently retired as 





the University of Toronto. This volume is pub- 
lished under the title. The Victory Campaign. 


another directive reiterating the orders al- 


0’ 6 August, 1944, General Montgomery issued 


ready given concerning the Canadian Army’s Or 
attack toward Falaise. Cz 
It defined the intention as “to destroy the enemy tri 
forces in that part of France” west of the Seine th 
and north of the Loire. tal 
Immediately after this directive, the picture was le; 
altered by the German’s great counter-thrust to- co 
ward Avranches which opened the prospect of of 
cutting off and destroying the most formidable It 
portions of their army in the west long before the of 
Seine was reached. During the next two days the m 
Allied commanders modified their plans to exploit di: 


this new situation. L: 
The High Command now substituted a shorter 





ex 
encirclement designed to bring General Crerar’s dc 
and General Patton’s Armies together in the Ar- fo 
gentan area south of Falaise, thus cutting off the oc 
German forces around Mortain. o\ 
The offensive began on the night of 7 August. 
al section, The first phase was remarkably successful, but | of 


history at later stages were less satisfactory. By 10 August ag 
we had advanced some nine miles from our start | of 


line, but the enemy had stabilized the situation. 


m 
To penetrate to Falaise, the First Canadian Army au 
would need to mount another large-scale attack. | ta 
i 
| 
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Ithough we did not know it until afterward 
a serious misfortune befell us ‘before the attack 
On the evening of 13 August an officer of the 2nd 
Canadian Division’s 8th Reconnaissance Regiment, 
traveling in a scout car, lost his way and drove into 
the enemy’s lines. He was killed and his driver 
taken prisoner. On the officer's body (we later 
learned from a prisoner) the Germans found a 
copy of a 2nd Division paper containing the gist 
of General Simonds 
It gave them full information concerning our plan 
of attack, and enabled them to make quick adjust 
ments to deal with it. These included, apparently, 
disposing an additional anti-tank battery above the 


orders as issued that day 


Laison on our line of advance. General Simonds 
expressed the opinion that these adjustments “un 
doubtedly resulted in casualties to our troops the 
following day, which otherwise would not have 
occurred, and delayed the capture of Falaise for 
over twenty-four hours 

It is worth noting that during training every 
opportunity had been taken to warn officers 
against exposing themselves to precisely this sort 
After Exercise “Bumper,” the great 
manoeuvres held in the United Kingdom in the 
autumn of 1941, the Chief Umpire (who inciden 


tally was Lieut.-Gen. B. L. Montgomery) empha- 


of mischance 
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First footholds on the beaches were won by Canadians before a string of gun emplacements 


and barricades near Courseulles-sur-Mer and the neighboring villages of Bernieres and St. Aubin. 


sized the dire results of a similar incident which 

had happened during the exercise 

The final regrouping for the attack on Falaise 
during the night of 13th-!4th 


went forward 
August 

The 14th of August was a beautiful summer 
day. Those who saw it were to remember long the 
sight of the great columns of armor going forward 
“through fields of waving golden grain.” At 1.37 
a.m. the artillery began to fire the marker shells 
for the benefit of the medium bombers; at 11.55 it 
commenced to lay the tremendous smoke-screens 
intended to shield our columns from enemy obser 
vation. At 11.40 the 
bombing the enemy positions, hitting Montboint, 


medium bombers began 


Douvres and Maizieres in that order. Sweeping 
in over the waiting tanks, they attacked the valley 
hour. At 11.42 wireless 


silence was broken by the command “Move now’ 


for a nosy quarter of al 


and the armored brigades began to roll toward 
the start line 

The artillery smoke-screen was designed to be 
impenetrable” on the flanks and of the density 
of thick mist on the front. As soon as the armor 
moved, the smoke-clouds were supplemented by 
dust—"‘dust like I’ve never seen before!” 
unit commander's phrase. The two things together 


was one 


160 


made it extremely difficult for the drivers to keep 
direction, and there was little they could do except 
press on “into the sun The German gunne 
fully alert and knowing in advance precisely th 
frontage on which we were going to attack, tool 
their toll in spite of the smoke cover 
Armored carriers bearing the intantr 
themselves extremely valuable, 
through into the valley of the Laison where the 
riflemen jumped down and set to work clearing 


show ed 


boring straight 


out the enemy Large numbers of Germans sur 
rendered after slight resistance or none. At one 
point, the Chateau at Montboint, a company of 
The Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry Highland 
ers—who arrived in the valley before our tank 

wcre held up by machine-gun posts; these were 
rapidly dealt with with the aid of a new and ter 
rible weapon here first used by Canadians, the 
“Wasp” a flame-thrower mounted on a light 
carrier 


The assault had been a complete success; the 


4th Division reported that by 11 p.m. it had cap 


tured 15 officers and 545 other ranks. But it also 
reported that progress south of the river was slow 
[his was due not so much to enemy opposition as 
to the degree of disorganization, all across the 


front of attack, which resulted from the losses of 








BREAKOUT AT FALAISE continued 





Three war artists who were there show their varied 





direction during the advance to the Laison and the p! 
. . confusion in the valley while our units sought for D 
glimpses of the deathly somber fight for Normandy | pe | pe 
The day’s success had been marred by another th 
incident, strikingly similar to that of 8 August, cl 
in which our troops were bombed by our own ta 
supporting aircraft. On the 8th the errant bombers te 
had belonged to the U.S. Eighth Air Force. This ar 
time they were aircraft of the R.A.F. Bomber al 
Command, and of the 77 planes that bombed short 
44, by ill hap, belonged to No. 6 (R.C.A.F.) Bomb- de 
er Group. m 
Beginning at 2 p.m. Bomber Command was to m 
strike at six targets in the area Quesnay—Fon- M 
taine-le-Pin—Bons-Tassilly. The damage done the m 
enemy may have been somewhat reduced by the Ww 
warning given by the captured document above ni 
referred to. All told, 417 Lancasters. 352 Hali- e) 
faxes and 42 Mosquitoes of Bomber Command al 
took part and 3,723 tons of bombs were dropped re) 
Two aircraft were lost, one of them, it appears, a 
unfortunately by our own anti-aircraft fire. el 
The short bombing was chiefly in the area of tk 
St. Aignan and about the great quarry at Haut- el 
mesnil on the Falaise Road. One senior R.A.F. ir 
officer experienced its effects, for Air Marshal 1 
Coningham was in General Simonds’ armored car 
near Hautmesnil at the time. A return prepared st 
l'yphoon fighter bombers strafe column. From a painting by Frank Wootton at Headquarters First Canadian Army on 15 le 
August showed totals of 65 killed, 241 wounded th 


and 91 then missing. Many of the missing were 
certainly killed. Canadian artillery regiments east 
of Hautmesnil suffered heavily, the 12th Field 
Regiment R.C.A. having 21 killed or died of 
wounds and 46 wounded. The Royal Regiment of 
Canada was badly hit. The Polish Armored Divi- 
sion, under command of the Canadian Army, had 
serious losses, reporting 42 killed and 51 missing 
as of 15 August. 

ihe incident was fully investigated on the orders 
of Air Chief Marshal Harris. But Bomber Com- | 
mand considered that a blameworthy aspect was } 
the failure of the bomber crews to carry out orders 
which required them to make carefully timed runs 
from the moment of crossing the coast. Two Path- 
finder Force crews were re-posted to ordinary crew 
duties, squadron and flight commanders personal- 
ly involved relinquished their commands and act- 
ing ranks and were re-posted to ordinary crew 
duty, and all crews implicated were “starred” so as 
not to be employed upon duties within 30 miles 
forward of the bomb line until reassessed after 
further experience. 

One particularly unfortunate aspect of the 
bombing was not the fault of the aircrews. Under 
orders issued by SHAEF, one of the recognition 
signals to be used by Allied troops for identifica- 
tion by our own air forces was yellow smoke or 
flares. This was duly shown by our troops on 14 
August. Unhappily, neither SHAEF nor Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Air Force had ad- 
vised the R.A.F. Bomber Command of this pro- 
cedure. Even worse, the target indicators used by 
Bomber Command on 14 August were of a yellow 
color similar to the army recognition signals. 
Thus the yellow smoke burned by the units under 
attack had the reverse effect to that for which it 
was intended, merely attracting more bombs. The 
Royal Regiment recorded that it was out of yellow 
smoke, took steps to get a supply when bombing 
began nearby, displayed it, and was immediately 
bombed. 

Sir Arthur Harris complained, as well he might, 
of the failure to inform his Command in this mat- 
ter. He asserted indeed that his Senior Air Staff 
Officer, who had arranged the operation with First 
Canadian Army, “had particularly sought infor- 








Canadian infantrvmen advance warily across the dangerous waste of 


Carpiquet airfield, a strongpoint near Caen. Painting by George Pepper 


Re a mation on the subject of possibly confusing pyro- 
technics and been assured that none would be 
used.” It seems evident that it simply never oc- 
curred to General Crerar’s staff that Bomber 
Command would not be fully conversant with a 





German tank and horses trapped before Falaise. Painting by Will Ogilvie. 
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procedure laid down by SHAEF long before 
D Day and used universally throughout the cam- 
paign so far; and, most unfortunately, nobody 
thought of mentioning yellow smoke in the dis- 
cussions with Harris’s representative. It was cer- 
tainly not the responsibility of an army headquar- 
ters to inform Bomber Command of such a matter, 
and it was undoubtedly assumed that higher 
authority had done it long before. 

There are many reports to indicate that this inci- 
dent, following a similar one six days earlier, had 
momentarily a severely depressing effect on the 
morale of the units and formations that suffered. 
Men paturally overlooked the fact that the vast 
majority of the bombs had gone down precisely 
where they were intended to. In his final commu- 
nication to Harris about the affair, General Crerar 
expressed the opinion that the Bomber Command 
attack “contributed greatly to the great success” 
of the day’s operation, and said that he remained 
a very strong advocate of the use of heavy bomb- 
ers in closely integrated support of the army when 
the latter was faced by strong detences. The letter 
ended with “sincere thanks for your co-operation 
in the past, and . . . great confidence in such 
mutual efforts as may be ours in the future.” 

During 14 August General Crerar was now in- 
structed that he was to take Falaise with the 
least possible delay but was not to interfere with 
the larger and more important task of driving 


House-clearing squad of Fusiliers Mont-Royal completes the mopping up of Falaise, August 17, 1944. 


ray 


south-east to capture Trun and link up with Gen- 
eral Patton’s forces coming up from the south. 
The Americans were now just south of Argentan, 
only some 15 miles southeast of Falaise. At this 
point their advance had been stayed, though not 
by the enemy. 

The “boundary” between the 12th and the 21st 
Army Groups ran approximately eight miles south 
of Argentan. It had been established by a message 
from Headquarters 2|st Army Group on 5 August, 
well before the German counter-offensive was 
launched. On the evening of 12 August troops of 
General Patton’s Third Army reached this boun- 
dary and in fact crossed it, coming within four 
kilometres of Argentan. Uncertain whether or not 
to push on farther with a view to closing the gap 
through which the Germans were now retiring, 
Major-General Wade H. Haislip, commanding 
the 1Sth Corps, told his divisions not to advance 
beyond Argentan and sought guidance from Pat- 
ton. Patton ordered him to capture Argentan, 
“push on slowly in the direction of Falaise” and on 
reaching it “continue to push on slowly until you 
contact our Allies.” Early in the afternoon of the 
13th, however, Patton countermanded this very 
sensible order and instructed Haislip to halt in the 
vicinity of Argentan. 

It had been stated that General Montgomery 
originated the countermanding order, but this was 
not the case. The decision not to cross the boun- 


. 
« 
’ 
« 
‘ 
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dary rests with General Bradley. Bradley has ex- 
plained that he doubted Patton’s ability to block 
the Gap, through which the great German force 
was “now stampeding to escape the trap.” But 
he also feared the consequence of “a head-on 
meeting between two converging Armies” with 
perhaps, “a disastrous error in recognition.” Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself has written, “I ‘was in 
Bradley’s headquarters when messages began to 
arrive from commanders of the advancing Ameri- 
can columns, complaining that the limits placed 
upon them by their orders were allowing Germans 
to escape. I completely supported Bradley in his 
decision that it was necessary to obey orders, pre- 
scribing the boundary .between the army groups, 
exactly as written; otherwise a calamitous battle 
between friends could have resulted.” As a result 
of this, the formations of the 15th U.S. Corps re- 
mained relatively quiescent from the 13th through 
the l6th of August, holding roadblocks south and 
southeast of Argentan. 

General Patton raged against this decision at 
the time. We need not lose our tempers over his 
reported “crack” to Bradley, “Let me go on to 
Falaise and we'll drive the British back into the 
sea for another Dunkirk.” Patton no doubt had 
his failings, but he had the instincts of a great 
battlefield commander, and he knew an opportun- 
ity when he saw one. The situation south of Falaise 
on 13 August presented one of the greatest oppor 














German prisoners, beaten but still defiant, march toward Canadian P.O.W 


cages. Author Stacey quotes a Canadian 
eneral: “When 


we bumped into battle-experienced German troops we were no match for them.” 


BREAKOUT AT FALAISE il these days had seen desperate attempts to reported that the tank strength of the Ist Panzer 
: - 


buttress the crumbling line. The German strength, Corps was down to 35. But by the afternoon of the 
— _ —_ all in the beginning. was steadily sapped by Yth, the Canadian thrust had been blunted by a 
isualties. These were particularly heavy on 8 disaster to the British Columbia Regiment near 
August. That evening Eberbach. reporting to von Estrees. The 








tunities of the v rst Can commander of the 4th Armored 
take full vantage of it on tts side of the Kluge by telephone, spoke of the “renewed Allied Brigade (Brigadier E. L. Booth) had ordered the 
Bradley ; Eisenhower retused to tak bombings” which “crushed the 


vantage on theirs. ft ts true that Patton migh Division so that only 


12th S.S. Panzer British Columbia Regiment, with which the 
individual tanks came back.’ Algonquin Regiment was now grouped, to advance 


not hay succeede I closing the Gap: bi Eberbach. went on 


to Point 195 and be on the objective by first light 


BATTLE LINE The attempt by the British Columbia-Algon- 
NS WHICH HAS 


it was well worth trying | > P CORPS 


Mt is true th lvance beyond the bou quin group to carry out its orders produced a most 
might have resulted in fatal incidents INE WILL HOLD costly action. Having got far off its proper axis 


Allied armies; but these would have ENEMY ATTACKS during the advance, the force was almost annihi- 
more than compensated for by the dat re whic RE ENERGETE UESTIONABLE. ACTUAI lated in the course of the day 


THE NEW INI INISION HE SYTI 


closing the Gap would have done the ener 


After encountering minor resistance east of the 
mately the bounda lad to be regarde t S0 KNOCKED \LL BE LUCKY main road the officer commanding the group, Lt.- 


rONIGHT I AM ABLE 1 » 2 : Col. D. G. Worthington, decided to drive on 
INCLUDING TIGERS 


would have 
13 August while we still have surprise.” His plan was evi- 
On the Fy) 


On the evening of 9 August, Fifth Panzer Army dently to by-pass the CONTINUED ON 


f PAGE 31] 














igh Command 





CRERAR TO MONTGOMERY: 


I would never 
consent to being pushed about by anyone 


MONTGOMERY TO CRERAR: 


Our ways must part 





CRERAR TO CROCKER: 


The immediate task 
is to advance eastward 


CROCKER: TO CRERAR: 
The operation is “not on” 





The first Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian Army, General A. G. 1 


formations between First Canadian Army and the British com 
ponent of his force. In anticipation of this it is therefore con 


McNaughton, was in effect fired by the British War Office. His successor, 











H. D. G. Crerar had fewer difficulties with his British colleagues. The sidered desirable that certain appointments on the staff of 
Canadien Army’s official history deals with three of them here Headquarters First Canadian Army should be filled by British 
officers. 
IN DECEMBER 1943 General A. G. L. McNaughton relinquished 3. It is further proposed that the Commander First Canadian 
command of the First Canadian Army, and Lieutenant - General Army should be appointed by the Canadian Government afte: 
Kenneth Stuart took it over in an acting capacity, at the same time consultation with His Majesty's Government in the United 
inzer becoming chief of staff, Canadian Military Headquarters, London Kingdom 
f the On 4 January 1944 the War Office wrote to Canadian Military Colonel Ralston, Canadian Minister of National Defence, told 
by a Headquarters making formal proposals for “amending the present the Cabinet War Committee on | March 1944 that the form of the 
neal relationship between First Canadian Army and 2! Army Group.” clause concerning the manner of appointment of the army com 
vored 4 These proposals had already been informally discussed and agreed mander was his suggestion. He said that he had considered it de 
ithe | upon. It was now proposed that First Canadian Army should be _ sirable to avoid any implication that the appointment of the Army 
the | “detailed to act in combination with 21 Army Group” under the Commander could be made otherwise than by the Canadian Gov 
vance terms of the Visiting Forces Acts that is, actually placed under ernment; at ihe same time, since so many British troops would now 
light its command. The War Office letter proceeded be included in the Army, it had seemed to him only proper that the 
lgon 2. In the event of this being agreed the Commander-in-Chiet, appointment should be made after consultation with the United 
most 21 Army Group, will wish to carry out certain interchanges of Kingdom. CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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PARKINSON’S 





A British professor named 
C.NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 





achieved immortality by stating 
the now-famous Parkinson's Law: 


“Work expands so as to fill the time available for its completion’”’ 


since then, the world has been 
waiting for his next pronouncement. 
Here it Is: 


“EXPENDITURE RISES TO MEET INCOME” 







Simple? Yes. Obvious? Perhaps. But, among other things, it 
explains why that next pay raise will probably leave you broke 


Coeond, Low 





MACLEAN’S 





An extremely wealthy man underwent an extreme- 
ly serious operation at the hands of an extremely 
distinguished surgeon. Ten days afterwards the 
surgeon asked how his patient was progressing 
“Doing fine,” said the nurse. “He has already been 
trying to date Nurse Audrey, a sure sign of con- 
valescence.” 

‘Nurse Audrey?” asked the surgeon quickly. “Is 
that the blond girl from Illinois?” 

“No,” the nurse assured him, “Nurse Audrey is 
the redhead from Missouri.” 

“In that case,” said the surgeon, “the patient 
needs something to steady his pulse. I shall tell 
him what the operation cost.” 

The patient sobered down under this treatment 
and did some rapid calculations on the back of his 
temperature chart 

“Your fee of four thousand dollars,” he finally 
concluded, “represents the proportion I retain 
from the last $44,500 of my income. To pay you 


yes 


without being worse off would mean earning an 
other $44,500 more than last year; no easy task.” 

Weil,” replied the surgeon, “you know how it 
is. It is only by charging you that much that I can 
afford to charge others little or nothing.” 

“No doubt,” said the patient. “But the fee still 
absorbs $44,500 of my theoretical income—no 
inconsiderable sum. Might I ask what proportion 
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“When a man gels a raise, 

he and his wife are prone to decide how 
the additional income is to be spent 

They might just as well 

save themselves the trouble, for no surpius 


ever conies into view 





of the four thousand dollars you will manage to 


“And lent me your cabin cruiser for three weeks 









PETER WHALLEY 


od retain?” in September .. .” 
“w It was the surgeon’s turn to scribble calcula- rer 
ca tions, as a result of which he concluded that his “We might call it a deal!” 
pins actual gain, after tax had been paid, would amount “That’s fine. And do you know what gave me 
site to eight. hundred dollars. the idea? I studied Parkinson’s Law and realized 
aad “Allow me to observe,” said the patient, “that that excessive taxation has made nonsense of 
, I must therefore earn $44,500 in order to give everything!” . 
ire you eight hundred dollars of spendable income; “Rubbish, my dear fellow. Parkinson’s Law has 
the entire balance going to government. Does that nothing to do with taxation. It has to do with over- 
sei strike you as a transaction profitable to either of staffing—of which, by the way, this hospital pro- 
us?” vides some interesting examples. In parasitology, 
~ “Well, frankly, no,” admitted the surgeon. “Put for —” 
tell like that, the whole thing is absurd. But what else “Like all medical men, you are out of date 
- can we do?” You are referring to Parkinson’s First Law. I am 
— “First, we can make certain that no one is listen- referring to his Second Law.” 
his ing. No one at the keyhole? No federal agent “IT must admit that I never heard of it. It con- 
under the bed? No tape recorder in the —? Are cerns taxation, you say?” 
ally you quite sure that we can keep this strictly to “It concerns taxation. It also concerns you 
acts ourselves?” Now, listen . . . listen carefully. Expenditure rises 
oe “Quite sure,” the surgeon replied after quickly to meet income!” i Bey 
ae opening the door and glancing up and down the Expenditure rises to meet income. Parkinson’s a ' 
a : corridor. “What do you suggest?” ; Second Law, like the first, is a matter of everyday Cony J yp, / > : 
“Come closer so that I can whisper. Why don’t experience, manifest as soon as it is stated, as pe / se, 
— I give you a case of Scotch and so call it quits?” obvious as it is simple. When the individual has a SMM S onus y 
i “Not enough,” hissed the surgeon, “but if you raise in salary, he and his wife are prone to decide Whole 4 ; 
“nn made it two cases . . .?” how the additional income is to be spent; so much 
iv “Yes?” whispered the patient. on an insurance policy, CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
4 
Copyright 1960 by C. Northcote Parkinson 
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Kids who think adventure means The Rifleman don’t know what they re missing, 

The books of Bob's bovhood carried him off into incredible adventures with swashbuckling 
7 

pirates, Indian scouts, arrogant swordsmen and a host of romantic figures 


who lived, fought and died through page after delectable page 


USTRATION BY LEWIS PARKER 





What | learned from the magi‘ 





[ notice that several prominent 
inadians have stated recently that TV will never replace 
»00ks, and I don’t believe any of them 


( 


! think books will soon be like bicycles: everybody will 


know what they are. and maybe even own one. But books 


vill never again hold the fascination they did when there 
vas no IV or radio and there were very few movies 

When I was a kid it was an exciting event to lean over 
i bOOkK on the dining-room table. read Early in October, 


1815, an hour before sunset, a tramp entered Digne, a little 


French town.” or some such ominous words as “Mother 


Thenardier appeared, a candle in her hand and said, ‘Oh, 























it you, you little slut! God Knows you have taken your 
time nd spend the rest of the evening in a world of 
trange inns with mysterious travelers sitting by the fire 
place emoirs written in blood in the Bastille, cobblestone 
treets, and romantic figures who went to jail for twenty 
live years icqu red fabulous wealth ut off each other's 
heads and took vital parts in great issues like revolutions 
In those far-off, book-reading days we even considered 
t a worthwhile evening to open up an old Chambers’ Ency 
clopaedia on the kitchen table and examine pictures of rare 
things like “close-hauled sloop.” or the “weever fish” or 
tne lepidopterous Wed look down at our dog dozing 
inder the kitchen wood range and say Hey, lepidop 
terous!” and she'd give the linoleum floor one thump with 
her tail and go on sleeping 
We treasured books and saved up tor them and discov- 
ed them tn old trunks, and asked for them for Christmas 
ind traced things out of them and took them to bed with 
s and wrote away for them. One of the highlights of my 
t s the time, on the advice of a triend | thought was a 
1 wrote to. the National Museum at Ottawa for a copy 


iverner’s Birds of Canada, and got one, free, packed 


dboard box, with bits of excelsior still clinging to 
e color tes. It was the last thing I ever got tree and I 
| have it think if | had a fire Pd let my TV burn and 
try to save y free Taverne! 


We used to read books lying on the living-room floor 
on the front lawn, lying in hammocks and sitting on the 
porch root, and the mood of our surroundings seeped into 
the books and gave them extra flavor the washing crack 
ling and snapping on the clothesline like the sails of a brig; 
the winter sun melting the snow on the shingles of the 


veranda roof outside the upstairs bay window; the whiff of 





a wet breeze from Lake Ontario CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 

















oivorld of books 











nce Of Churchill inspired the British during history’s worst bombing The voice of Mae West seemed like an intimate invitation to her male fans 


> Churchill’s rousing tones > Hitler’s hysterical raving 
> Mae West’s sexy sibilants > Conn Smythe’s angry roars— 


they’ve all done something moving and magical 


In surprising ways your own voice draws a picture of you. Here, say the experts, is 


what your voice reveals about you 
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The voice of Hitler hypnotized millions into believing in Aryan supremacy 


WHAT DOES your voice reveal? Whenever you 
speak, your listeners: hear much more than the 
bare message your words convey. From your tone, 
your accent, your gestures, the way you gabble or 
bellow or whisper or whine, they form opinions of 
you. How accurate are the clues your voice car- 
ries? Can it really tell people something about your 
mood and your background, your occupation, atti- 
tudes and ambitions? Is it a true reflection of your 
character? 

“My impression is that there is a real relation- 
ship between voice and personality,” says Donalda 
McGeachy, speech pathologist at the Toronto 
Western Hospital. Esme Crampton, director of the 
Manitoba theatre school of the Manitoba Theatre 
Centre, agrees: “Your voice is literally the sound 
of your personality 

The kind of person you are determines to some 
extent the kind of voice you have, and your voice 
influences the kind of person you can become 
Whether or not other people can judge you from 
your voice, the fact that they believe that they can 
colors all your relationships and this affects every 
part of your life your job, your marriage, your 
friendships and your own feelings about yourself 
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“We all react to voices, even though we don’t 
always realize it,” says Mrs. A. B. Hall, of the 
Neighborhood Workers Association of Toronto 
“There isn’t enough stress put on the importance 
of voices in family relationships.” 

According to James F. Hickling, president of 
Canadian Personnel Consultants, “The media of 
mass communication are becoming increasingly 
oral. Nowadays an executive has to get up and say 
something. One characteristic successful people 
have in common is that the quality of their voices 
conveys confidence and enthusiasm. Undoubtedly 
voice has an effect in terms of business success. 
A good voice helps a man as much as a good fig- 
ure helps a woman.” 

“A good voice is compelling,” says Eva Lang- 
bord, supervisor of casting, CBC-TV. “No matter 
what business you're in, a voice with good tone 
and color and personality is a tremendous asset.” 

Stage traditions have helped to form our stereo- 
typed ideas about voices. We connect a deep pipe- 
organ voice with manliness, a Dietrich drawl with 





The voice of Conn Smythe spurred his Leafs on to memorable triumphs 


sex and sophistication. A clipped military accent 
carries authority and a gentle murmur suggests 
modesty and respect. When Professor T. H. Pear, 
of the University of Manchester, broadcast the 
voices of nine people in 1927 and asked listeners 
to describe the speakers, he found that many 
people could guess approximately what sort of 
character, age, appearance and occupation went 
with each voice 

Miss Langbord says, “Immediately you hear a 
voice it establishes a certain kind of personality for 
you. There is always a reaction; you are either 
drawn or, in extreme cases, repelled. But it really 
isn’t fair to judge people too much on this kind of 
quick evaluation.” One person may sound warm 
and friendly while another, equally kind, sounds 
deceptively harsh. A loud voice may mean that the 
speaker is aggressive or simply that he grew uy 
with a large family al! clamoring for attention 

“The idea that you can always spot an effemi 
nate man or a masculine woman by their voices is 
a myth,” says Dr. C. M. Godfrey, director of the 
course in speech pathology 
Toronto 


at the University of 


Voices are so pecul- CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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FAMOUS FAMILIES AT HOME 


1 one-man Lang 
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Gelinas (hand upraised) still holds the centre of the 


stage. Around him (clockwise) are Yves, 20; Sylvie, 23; Mme. Gelinas; 


» camera), Pascal ain, | Michel, 22: Bernard Sicotte (Gelinas’ son-in-law); and Pierre, 17. 
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“The theatre,’ says Gelinas, “‘is forgettings the things that made it — suspense, passion, laughter, pathos.” 


By Ken Lefolii 


I. public life Gratien Gelinas is a showman. He 
is often compared to Charlie Chaplin, not entirely 
without reason. In private life he is still a show- 
man, as I learned when I talked through an after- 
noon with him and his wife, Simone, in their 
Montreal duplex. 

He is also, to be sure, a family man with five 
sons and a daughter. But he plays this role — to 
burden a figure of speech by bringing his stage 
back home with him and casting his family as 
supporting players in The Gratien Gelinas Story. 
Simone Gelinas is a lonely woman, and like other 
gamblers’ wives (a showman, particularly one who 
produces his own scripts, is as surely a gambler as 
any horse-player) she has learned how to wait un- 
der strain, sometimes for months, until the gamble 
is won or lost. Gelinas has staged winning produc- 
tions more often than not, but there is always, his 
wife observes, “next time, and then it is just as 
bad.” 

She can count the number of hours she spends 
with her husband in most weeks, and when they're 
together they usually talk over his current script, 
his current role, or the current crisis at his theatre 
Their daughter, Sylvie, recently married a young 
Montrealer named Bernard Sicotte who performs 
his own comedy material, a clear case if there ever 
was one of environment showing the way to ro- 
mance. The three youngest ;Gelinas boys are at 
boarding school but their older brothers, Michel 
and Yves, are both apprentice showmen them- 
the early stirrings, perhaps, of a Cana- 
dian version of the Barrymore dynasty. They 
sometimes wait up for Gratien after the night cur- 
tain of his current play. If he clears away the next 
day’s problems at the theatre in time to reach 
home before two or three in the morning, they sit 
around for a while and talk shop. There are, after 
all, only between seventeen and twenty working 
hours in Gelina’s overcharged day, and for the 
last quarter-century he has reluctant to 
a working hour on anything outside his 
craft. The quarter century to touch only the 
high points has gone like this: 


selves 


been 


squander 


In the late Thirties and early Forties he pro- 
duced an annual series of comedy revues in Mont- 
real called the Fridolinades. He also wrote them, 
directed them and starred in them. They set some 
kind of longevity record for revues by reappear- 
ing in fresh and funny editions for nine years 
running. 

At the end of the Forties he supplanted Fridolin 
the harassed but gallant street urchin who was the 
title character in his revues, with Tit - Coq, the 
homeless ex-soldier who was the title character in 
his first full-scale play. In Tit-Coq Gelinas triple- 
teamed himself again, as star, director and pro 
ducer. The play broke all attendance records for 
a theatrical production in Canada with three hun- 
dred performances in French and a couple of 
hundred more in English 

In 1958, he created, out of his own excessive 
momentum and with the money of a well-heeled 
art patron, the Dow Brewery, a permanent theatre 
in Montreal for producing, when possible, Cana 
dian plays La Comédie Canadienne. He is the 
Comédie’s artistic director and its business boss 
(A Montreal critic once called Gelinas “that rare 
thing, an artist who knows the score.) The the- 
atre’s most successful production so far Is its cur- 
rent one, a comedy called Bousille et Les Justes, 
by G. Gelinas. The star of Bousille is the same 
G. Gelinas. So, it goes without saying, is the direc- 
tor. As a showman, Gratien Gelinas is a one-man 
gang. 

To catch him at home and temporarily station- 
ary I had to wait for a Monday, the one day of the 
week his theatre is closed and he is out of grease 
paint. (In Montreal, Sunday its 
busy working day for entertainers of every stripe, 


a legitimate and 


from Strip teasers to string quartets and, of course, 
comedians.) 

The Gelinas’ seven-room apartment in Out- 
remont, a Montreal sub-community just north of 
Mount Royal, is in an anonymous stone - faced 
duplex that looks like an insurance salesman’s resi 
The day I called there the photographer 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 3% 
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Cowboys from the C-1 ranch drive $40,000 worth of beef-on-the-hoof into market at Williams Lake. The 75-mile 
irive took a week. Better roads will soon make trucking more practical. 
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John and Ruth Wade are among the 
area’s biggest ranch owners. Their spread 
‘ uns to a million acres. 
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BY RAY GARDNER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACK LONG 


CARIBOO IS THE NAME given to a vast and, 
at times, wild and lonely plateau that stretches be- 
tween the western ramparts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Coast Range of British Columbia, 
and which its inhabitants, to a man, will tell you 
is nothing less than God's country. 

The thought soon strikes the traveler that He 
must surely have made it without a plan, for it is 
a grandly chaotic land of dark and menacing 
mountains, friendly rolling hills of clay, and 
meadows where the white-faced cattle munch the 
succulent bunch grass. In places it is sufficiently 
moist to support thick and valuable stands of 
timber, in others it is so parched as to provide 
sustenance only for sagebrush. 

Its boundaries are not to be found on any 
map and even those who live there will argue as 
to where it begins and where it ends. Roughly, it 
can be said to be oval-shaped and to extend from 
Cache Creek, near the Thompson River, in the 
south, to the Cottonwood River, one hundred 
and eighty miles to the north. From east to west, 
its widest expanse is perhaps one hundred and 
sixty miles. Slashing down its entire length is the 
Fraser River. 

A land such as this was made for great hap- 
penings and big enterprises, and the Cariboo a 
century ago had a stampede for gold that only 
the Klondike could surpass. Today it has cattle 
spreads as big as any on the continent. 

The largest of these spreads embraces more 
than two million acres of grazing iand that the 
livestock shares with moose and deer. Another 
ranch is so vast a plane flies over the range to 
drop supplies and notes of instruction to the 
cowboys. 





This is prime big-game country, too, where 
moose and deer abound, attracting hunters from 
as far away as Florida, Texas and New Mexico. 

As well, it has become an important logging 
area where the sawmills with their shorter hours 
and higher pay are luring the cowboys and 
Indians off the ranches, away from workdays 
that last from daylight to dark and wages that 
amount to $125 to $150 a month, plus board. In 
the last decade, most of its towns have been 
transformed by what the local wags call “the 
discovery of trees.” 

Its inhabitants, though no less diversified than 
iis geography, are more easily sorted out: gold 
miners, big-game guides, cowboys, Indians (who, 
ironically, are mostly cowboys), ranchers, log- 
gers, even a genuine English lord as well, of 
course, as those of CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 





Slim Brecknock could step into any TV horse opera. 
He sometimes works five months without sleeping under a roof. 


WHAT IT’S LIKE IN 





the vast and vibrant Cariboo 


White-faced cattle share million-acre spreads with moose and deer, miners scratch 
a living out of half-forgotten gold fields, and big-game guides offer ‘‘a grizzly 
Or your money back.” 

“This country,” says a cowboy who knows, “beats the hell out of Texas’ 
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Memos I Wish 


By Hal Tennant 


MEMORANDUM 
xt door. Re: Power mower. 
I thought you would like to have a written 


owned by me. You agreed not to: 


l. operate said mower between the hours of 8 p.m. and 10 a.m. 


-+ run said mower over any gravel, rockery, rubbish or other material obviously not 
intended for mowing. 


Kick, pound, hammer, smash, tip over or hurl, or otherwise abuse, said mower, regardless 


whether or not it operates to your satisfaction. 

attempt to gas up said mower while smoking a cigar. 
implicit in this agreement is he understanding that in the event of 
while in your possession, you will not: 


1. attempt to repair it yourself. 


damage to the mower 


<. try to convince me that I shoulda pay half the new price of the mower for a new machine 
which a friend of yours can get wholesale. 

make insulting remarks about frugality or any references to my having purchased the 
, rather than the more expensive, allegedly heavy-duty model. 


eave tenoetaeteenresn (Signed) Al n/ Tian 


W. Tennant. 
—— 


economy-priced mower 


27 \- a, 


wEMORANDUN 


synen- 
Kirten® 


ust for the Record 


Summary of our discussion today, re above subject, 
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Maple Leaf Filets Mighons Pastry by Domestic Maple Leaf Cheese 


THE FIRST STEP TO ANY SUCCESSFUL DISH is to feel confident that 


the ingredients you choose complement your skills in the kitchen. So look for 


the products that bear the “CP” mark—Canada Packers’ pledge of finest CA NADA Dx PACKERS 


quality. This mark stands for all the things we do—through research and food 

science, careful handling and skillful processing—to make a complete line % . 

. . ¢ » 

of fine foods that you can buy with confidence and serve with success! "e ‘ .*" 
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Anatomy of a Murder: ( 
Reloved Infidel: Rx 

Ben-Hur: Bit I 
The Best of Everything: D 
The Bloody Brood: Cru I 
Robdbikins: # ! t I 
The Captain From Koepenick 


Carlton-Browne of the F.O.: B 


The Devil's Disciple: GBS 
} 

Ferry to Hong Kong: B 

I 

The FBI Story: 

The 5 Pennies: B 

Girls Town: 

\ Hole in the Head: ¢ 

House of Intrigue 


li Started With a Kiss: “N 


The Jayhawkers: W I 
the Last Angry Man 

Left, Right avd Centre 

Look Back in Anger: D 

The Man Who Couldn't Talk: 


I 


UIDI 


( 





IHE CURRENT CROP 


The Man Who Understood Women: 
Ron omedy Fair 
The Mouse That Roared: Comedy. G 


North West Frontier: Ac 
Ind G 


The Nun's Story: Dran 


Ex lent 

Odds Against Tomorrow: Dran ( 
On the Beach: Atom-surviv 

Good 
Operation Petticoat: Comed Fa 
Pillow Tatk: Comedy Excellent 
Porgy and Bess: Music-drama. Good 
Pork Chop Hill: War dr ( 
Room at the Top: Adult 

B Excellent 
The Scapegoat: Drama I 
Sign of the Gladiator: Dran P 

A Summer Place: Drama. | 
fhey Came to Cordura: Dran G 


Third Man on the Mountain: Alp 


Go 


wW—: Newspape dran I 
Tiger Bay: Suspense dran Gore 
Upstairs and Downstairs: Come I 
The Wonderful Country: W ‘ G 
The Wreck of the Mary Deare: S 
Excell 


The vast and vibrant Cariboo continued from page 25 


more prosaic background and calling 


But, no matter how they earn their 


bread, they are, each and every one, 


fiercely loyal to the Cariboo 


4 typical Cariboo patriot is Slim 
Brecknock, a cowboy from the C-1 
Ranch, whom I chanced to meet one day 
last fall in clearing near Riske Creek 
Slim and his buddies had been in the 

iddle three weeks, first rounding up and 


now driving three hundred head of cattle 


ito Williams Lake to be sold. He wore 


uckskin shirt, work-worn chaps, a 
kerchief at his throat, and the brim of 

cowboy hat was rolled in a way that 
no dude could possibly roll it. 


Slim gave a finishing twist to his hand 


olled cigarette, lit it with an ember from 
he campfire ind said, “This country 
beats the hell out of Texas.” 


Only two days before, in a tastefully 
ippointed living room in a town called 
One Hundred Mile House, I had heard 
the same sort of talk from Michael Cecil, 
son of Lord Martin Cecil. Michael is 
iwenty-seven, roughly the same age as 
Slim. He wore his Sunday-best tweeds 
and, having been schooled at Eton, he 
spoke less colloquially than Slim 

‘One finds the Cariboo,” said Michael, 
infinitely more beautiful than most any 
where else one has seen. I most definitely 
prefer it to England.” As an afterthought 


he added, “Here one is far removed from 


the rat race 

Rising within the Cariboo plateau and 
prawling westward from the _ Fraser 
River unt butts up against the coast 


mountains, is another plateau known as 
the Chilcotin. It is country as beautiful 
is its name, an immense country, and 
»9y British Columbia standards, open 
country 

It is here, amid the rolling hills that 
ippear to have a feminine softness, that 
one senses the spaciousness of the Cariboo 
ind it is exactly this quality that accounts 
for the Cariboo’s hold on Chilco Choate, 
the big-game guide 

Chilco operates a hunting camp for 
American sportsmen, deep within the 
wilderness of the Chilcotin. It is no 
tenderfoot’s hunting lodge; the guests bed 
down in sleeping bags and are routed out 
at daylight 

“I first saw this country nine years 
ago, when I was fifteen, and I knew then 


I'd never live anywhere else,” Chilco told 
me. “I went right back home to the 
coast, quit school and came back for 
good. In this country a man’s got room 
to breathe and a chance to get ahead. It’s 
a big country. That’s what I like 

On the extreme northeastern rim of 
the Cariboo is the dark, mountainous and 
malevolent country where the Cariboo 
story began. This is where the gold was 
d fa 


mous and opened the whole plateau to 








found that made the Cariboo worl 
settlement 

The great Cariboo gold rush came 
about as a natural sequel to the Fraser 
stampede of 1858, as the miners kept 
pushing north. The first two important 
strikes were made in 1860, but it wasn’t 
until the spring of ‘61 that William 
(Dutch Bill) Dietz and two partners 
crossed over Bald Mountain, the loftiest 
peak in the Cariboo Mountains, and came 
upon the creek that was to yield the 


greatest find of the Cariboo rush. They 
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called it Williams Creek, after Dutch Bill. 

Over a six-mile stretch of Williams 
Creek that summer swarmed four thou- 
sand men, digging feverishly for gold 
Some claims produced as much as thirty 
to forty pounds of gold in a day. Other 
rich streams were discovered and, by the 
time the fall snows came, the Cariboo 
had yielded, by official tally, $2,666,000 
in gold 

The news spread to the outside and the 
Puget Sound Herald was reporting only 
the facts when, in October 1861, it said 
“The excitement respecting the Cariboo 
mines is reaching fever heat . People 
will not think or talk about anything else 

Everybody talks about going to the 
Cariboo.” 

And so, in 1862, they came by the 
from California, the eastern 
United States, Ontario, the British Isles 
Europe and even China. 


thousands — 


One of those who came was Billy 
Barker, a Cornish sailor, a deserter from 
his ship. He sank one of the first deep 
shafts into the bed of Williams Creek, 
down fifty feet into dirt that washed out 
at five dollars to the pan. Billy was rich 
but he died penniless. So did the most 
celebrated of all the gold-seekers, John 
(Cariboo) Cameron whose fortune has 
been variously set at anywhere from 
$100,000 to $350,000 

It was hard by Billy Barker’s shaft that 
the famous though flimsy and false-front 
ed town of Barkerville sprang up, literally 
on stilts that kept it swaying above muck 
and water overflowing from the workings 
of Williams Creek. 

Barkerville became in its time the gold 
capital of the world, the largest Canadian 
city west of Toronto. At their peak, it and 
the cluster of towns that clung to its 
muddy skirts could claim a population of 
ten thousand 

It was to give the stagecoach and 
freight wagon access to Barkerville that, 
in 1862, Sir James Douglas, British 
Columbia’s first governor, ordered the 
building of the Cariboo Road, one of the 
boldest engineering feats North America 
has ever seen. 

From Yale, the head of navigation on 
the Fraser, the road was thrust through 
the river’s terrible canyon, across the 
Cariboo, and, finally, into Barkerville. It 
was 385 miles long and it was built, with 
pick and shovel, sweat and dynamite, in 
less than three years at a cost of $1, 
250,000. 

The Cariboo’s golden year was 1863, 
the creeks yielding almost four million 
dollars in gold 

Even now, hopefuls come to the gold- 
fields, although in an almost indiscernible 
trickle. In the ghost town of Stanley live 
Deward Wells, a sixty-nine-year-old for- 
mer stock - broker, and his wife, Edith, 
who came from Seattle nine years ago 
and ever since have worked prodigiously 
trying to find and develop a claim that 
will pay Gold?” Deward Wells said to 
me. “Yes, I know I’ve got some. But | 
don’t know yet how much. Next summer, 
then I'll know. Then I'll know 

In 1958, the B. C. government declared 
Barkerville a provincial park and under- 
took restoration of the town. So far, $85,- 
000) has been spent on the project and fif- 
teen buildings have been restored, includ 
ing the original barber shop of W. D. 
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Moses, an escaped Negro slave who help- 
peddled a 


guaranteed hair restorer and was one of 


ed catch a notorious murderer, 


Barkerville’s more substantial citizens 

One of the men working on the resto- 
ration, Les Cook, a park ranger, has be- 
come so engrossed in his work that, he 
says, “I can walk down the street at night 
there in the empty gaps, 
the old buildings, exactly as they were. 
And, in time, they'll be there again.” 

It is doubtful if Barkerville could now 
muster more than seventy 


and I can see, 


souls to con 
front the census taker, but nevertheless 
its citizens resent outsiders calling it a 
ghost town, as people inevitably do. 

Barkerville one 
When I 


except for a 


I visited wet, dismal 


day last October entered, the 


street was deserted stray 
dog, and, all in all, it was difficult to 
conjure up a picture of the lively town 
it must once have been. Even so, I was 
to witness a flurry of the old-time excite- 
talking 


about Russell MacDougall’s fall cleanup 


ment. Everyone that day was 
on Lowhee (¢ reek 

The Lowhee mine is one of the Cari 
1861 
since. In 


boo’s most famous, discovered in 


ind worked continuously ever 
its discovery year, it produced more than 
1 thousand dollars a day for forty-three 
straight days. And now, apparently, Rus 
sell MacDougall was on the 


making It pay again 


verge of 


Curious to find out how well he had 


ictually done, | called on MacDougall 
that evening, in his home at Wells, a 
nearby town. His gold scales and two 


pans of gold dust were sitting on a card 
table in the living room. He was about 
to find out for himself 

“It looks like four 


dollars,” he told me 


or five thousand 


It was the result of 


six weeks’ work and there was no profit 
in it, but, he said, “I'm not a bit worried 
li looks 


We're rigged up now for the next four or 


very good, very encouraging 


ive years 
MacDougall, a relaxed, affable 


told me something about himself 


type, 
He has 
spent thirty-eight of his fifty-eight years 
working old 


placel mining mostly 


holes.” In his best year he made sixteen 


thousand dollars. “Since I've had those 
ales,” he said, “I’ve weighed half a mil 
ion dollars in gold on them.” 
Iwo days later I was heading into the 
Chilcotin, west beyond the Fraser, where 


I'd been told, I would encounter a cattle 


lrive on e Williams Lake-Alexis Creek 
road 

Phree hundred head of cattle from the 
C-!| Ranch at Alexis Creek were being 
iriven seventy-five miles to be sold at 


Williams Lake. I met the drive at a place 


called Riske Creek where it had been 





halted to water the cattle. The cowboys 
were ranged around a campfire, drinking 
coffee from huge, white-enameled mugs 

Ine of then i red man with a 

ndsome ther-bronzed face, thrust 
) his hand and said, “I'm John Webb 
the foreman of this outht Phe outfit in 
cluded six other cowboys, a cook named 
Chen Sing chuck wagon (a jeep and 
trailer) and, as Webb put it, “about fort 


thousand dollars’ worth of beef on the 





hoof.” 

Webb introduced me around and when 
ve reached an Indian named David 
lipin, one of the hers remarked ad 
iringly, “That's a real Chilcotin cow- 
OY him. Born here and been cow 
OVI | his life 7 





Youre 


seeing one of the last of the beef drives 


The same cowboy told me 





Once they pave those roads, that'll be 
the end.” 
4 few minutes later I watched as the 


cattle were driven over a hill and the 


owboys, on the ridge of the hill, were 


silhouetted against a soft blue sky, the 
picture projected on the 
wide screen of the Chilcotin 


whole wide, 

The Cariboo’s ranches came into being 
in the first place to feed the miners and 
then, when the gold excitement subsided, 
they became the region’s economic main 
stay. Its herds now account for perhaps a 
fifth of the twelve million dollars’ worth 
of beef cattle British Columbia produces 
annually. 

Its finest ranch land is in the Chilcotin 
where the cattle spreads are so big a 
visiting prairie cattleman recently remark 


ed, “This isn’t ranching; this is wild-life 
management.” 

The biggest of them all is the Gang 
Ranch, virtually a lost continent of hills, 
valleys, meadows, tableland, mountains 
and timber. No less a river than the 
Fraser provides one of its natural fences. 
Ihe ranch is marked on the maps of the 
province and so big is it that in the 
Cariboo you hear people speak of “the 
Gang Ranch country.” 

Founded in 1883, it was purchased in 
1948 by two American multi-millionaires, 
Bill Studdert and Floyd Skelton. Stud 


dert, incidentally, is a partner in the 
ownership of a Montana ranch with the 
world’s best-known movie cowboy, Gary 
Cooper. 

Even Melvin Sidwell, the quiet-spoken 
Idahoan who manages the Gang, is not 
certain how large his empire is. “Some 
say two million acres,” he says 
say three million 


“Some 
I don’t know. Probably 
it's two and a half.” 
The Gang owns fifty thousand 
outright and leases grazing rights on the 
rest. In terms of land it controls, it is the 


ranch in British Columbia and 


acres 


biggest 














Anytime’s a good time with 


Labatt's INDIA PALE ALE 


Now available at 


ARY 0 1960 


local 


prices in Manitoba 


Here’s a rea/ 


marys ale- 
FULL 

STRENGTH 
IPA. 


Labatt’s India Pale Ale—what inore 
could a man want! Here’s an ale that’s 
truly different in its hearfy strength, 
its full-bodied character. A real 

ale, brewed for men who enjoy the 
natural tang of hops, the full, 
satisfying flavour of malt. Carefully 
brewed in a century-old tradition 
for men who demand 
the zest and snap 

of a full-strength ale. 
This is your ale— 


Labatt’s India Pale Ale. 
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perhaps even on the continent. But there Eastern Railway, ridiculed as “the rail- 


are other outfits that run more cattle way from Nowhere to Nowhere.” Ques 
Last fall there were six thousand head on nel was indeed Nowhere 
the Gang; it has stocked as many as thir- Since 1946, Quesnel has grown from 
teen thousand a village of 1,150 to a town of five thou 
Its most distant cow camp, in Grave- sand, and in the decade 1946-56, the 
vard Valley. is sixty-two miles from the value of its manufactured goods, mostly 
home ranch We got some cowboys who lumber products, soared from $707,000 
go into that Graveyard country the first of | to $15,800,000 a year. Meanwhile, the 
June and they don’t come out till Oc PGE has become a proper railroad, run 
tober says Sidwell. “In Hungry Valley ning from North Vancouver into the 
they stay even longer. What do they do ‘Peace River country 
out there? They just work. that’s all. I'll But nowhere has a more spectaculai 
guarantee you it takes a man with some change been wrought by lumber than at 
nerve to cowboy in this country. We One Hundred Mile House, so named 
get some drugstore cowbovs who think when it was a stopping place on the old 
they’re real cowboys until they come out Cariboo Road. For years Hundred Mile 
to the Gang and try it.’ was chiefly noted because of its remark 
Phough Sidwell had been in the Chil- @5le_blue-blooded cowboy, Lord Martin 


> > ties fathe the 
cotin less than a vear when I met him, Cecil. In the Thirties, his father, the 


' . , « f > o vo 
he already spoke with the matchless fer Marquis of Exeter. bought a sixteen 


vor of the true Cariboo patriot. I asked thousand-acre ranch there and sent Lord 
him about the Chilcotin’s bunch grass, Cecil out to run it 

about which one hears so much through- “My father used to cowboy all the 
out the Cariboo time,” said his son, Michael, who spoke 





Bunch grass!” he said. “That's about to me in his father’s absence. “He also 


t lanage é - ‘ ) > ) ya 
is near to grain as I ever saw Every n inaged inother ranch, owned by Lor« 


re whic < _ . 
mouthful’s like a vitamin pill. I've been Edgerton of Tattan, which has since been 




































ranching all my life and I'll tell vou sold to an American. In all, my father 
that’s the greatest grass | ever saw ran fifty thousand acres 
\rhere’s Zhan valuable timber on the Ten years ago there were no more than 
St. Lawrence—A musical masterpiece. Gang and it is being felled and floated fifteen people living at Hundred Mile 
; t almost two hundred miles down the Now there are upwards of six hundred 
Superb in its tonal qualities, luxurious pia unk Fraser to Hope. There is big game, too. M4 it is the focal point for a population 
in its craftsmanship. This Stereo Hi-Fi I heard, last fall, of one group of eight Of several thousand. Everything in town 
: i nters who took thirteen deer off the except a well-preserved stagecoach that 
by Blaupunkt captures the full ambit Gang in six davs. sits by the highway, is new and neon-lit 
of sound—be it recorded or living FM, Oo ay ea oe ie gh ct ae ss sar roan — 
f *j r pla » ilco’s ai ‘ With Wall-loO-wa Sarpets, colored plumb 
AM radio. You will experience unfor- “ epee a ae The Chilco’s air patrol ngs tear: bs tines i ; 
gettable moments with Blaupunkt. ROBZERT BOSCH (CANADA) LTD. Another of the Chilcotin’s huge cattle Che whole town is built on what was 
domains is the Chilco where the manager, OUr best wheat field,” said Michael. “We 
Haley Aylcock, a former U.S. Air Sica build the streets, put in the water mains 
colone ides its million acres of range ind lease the lots. The control of the 
in a Cessna 180 town is in our hands. If someone wants 
AEE TEER EI. | rhe Chilco is owned by John Wade. to build a barber shop, he asks us, “May 
[ Yate “ADI 1 tall, dark and dynamic American whose if ng a ar raparanagy ae 
| E () 7 ] (/ \ R2 |) chief business interest is a magazine dis In the fall of the year, a strange beast 
tributin igency with headquarters in charges down the Cariboo highway It ha 
: =’ Hone i. Wade and his attractive blond long tail fins, a mouth of chrome, and 
r lean Cae | ae wife, Rut spend four or five months a the antlers of a deer or moose. It ts 
} , y Chilco, commuting by plane sure sign the hunting season is on 
Having a Grand Time. bet een the ranch, Honolulu and a home P a be sciaghad gto ging angle bys 
+ eter here We Ae --} ( af oat aarp te pthread Vethon tnd ie esiais are required 
dining to the cont. the new show she remarks to stop and report their game al a gov 
Wil net Le bask. util | Since he acquired the Chilco in 1947, ernment checking station in Cache Creeh 
Aometiome nevt month. | Wade |} bought five more Chilcotin out it the southern tip of the Cariboo 
Mother Atnda her Cove. fits a e Chilco itself he has turned lin a fifteen thousand arene 
b A 0 a picture ranch. Its fifteen red-roofed ported killing twenty-three hundred dex 
_— } lit ire painted a spotless white and twenty-eight hundred moose, and twent 
nr SSNS ome a " is patos" Wa white eight thousand waterfowl! anc ouse 
rail fence instead of the usual rustic bar well as a sprinkling of mountain eep 
of poles sported by tripod The and goat. black and grizzly bear. and 
in strip stretches in front of the Carbo (Although the aie ar 
ven-room ranch house and there are name or, more precisely, a misspellin 
Time to go away —and stay away For example: oe 0 ae ee oe era of atin to the region, it is ¢ 
for as lony as we feel like it. That's Sup Sa ileal bi cieilated ¢ < ap cganscptingtes fe: te »  §carce in the Cariboo 
what retirement holds out for most to secul in Annuity of $100 per month, Wad . ‘ During roundup, for in Yne Cariboo guide has introduced 
of us. = : bg nd ntimuing a Lance can spot stray cattle from Uw measure of certainty into the uncertain 
long a e. Your monthly premium op a note to the cowboy sport of hunting by advertising: Gua 
; vould be only $14.90 ing em exactly cre to find them anteed hunts. The hunter only pays fo 
Will you : ’ a er AND YOUR PREMIUMS ARE DEDUCTIBLE There are three sawmills on the Chilco what he shoots. A hunter may stalk bu 
vords, 1f you keep uy ent rat FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES WITHIN Lumbe in fact. now the greatest moose for seven days and pay $500 if he 
ny vil l financia CERTAIN LIMITS. ource of the Cariboo’s wealth. It has shoots one. nothing if he doesnt. A fou 
dependence on retiremer This is only one example of a govern- beet nce World War IL. when over teen-day it’s-in-the-bag foray after grizz 
If the answet ‘% ot 0k ment annuity. You can purchase plan ng on the coast compelled the log is priced at a cool thousand dolla 
, ' shal tart at 50, 60 and 65. What n dustry to invade the interior and Lord, how I hate a bad shot,” this gui 
= ” , ais ia? “ aes _ I c k pine, white spruce and declares 
ent Ansuit ; a Bees + it Do fir. Now interior produc Although the grizzly is downright 
Va } , a F al tio ; almost two thirds that of the coast carce in the Cariboo Judge Hear 
ues capitate = — [he Cariboo woods are peppered witl Castillou, of the Cariboo County Cou 
K Le oe undreds of sawmills and logging camps will, if he gets your ear, tell how he once 
7M | ind the winding backroads are crawling shot three of them in one day on C 
. | A onstrously huge logging ch spol 
: | e impact of the logging boom on That then, is the Cariboo i land 
M — | the towns of the Cariboo has been tre- where they still scour the creeks for gold 
» . _ a . mendous. Fo thirty vears inti 1952 where real honest-to-God cowboys sti 
NMENT ; a | Quesnel, the region’s principal settlement, ride the range, trees have been discover 
| 








, me hunted , 
—* ‘ ; — had only one claim to fame: it was the ed, and big game can be hunted on a 
U3 [ understand tha given will niidentia | 


_| northern terminus of the Pacific Great money-back guarantee 
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This 
then swinging to 


involved 


Bretteville-le-Rabet 


enemy resistance at 


circling to the left (that 1s, eastward) 


the right across the main highway The light was very 


poor this early in the morning,” and it seems clear that 


the regiment, fighting its first battle, and advancing across 


country with few landmarks ealing with scattered 


oppo lost its way. The main 


tion as it did so 


went east of the village of Estrees-la-Campagne tin 


ad of west of it. Shortly. in the words of the British 
Columbia Regiment's diarist High ground was sighted 
und we headed for it 

The high ground now taken up was in and around a 
field surrounded by hedgerows and scrub some 2,000 


yards east of Estrées. It was on the wrong side of the 


Falaise Road and about 6.500 yards northeast of the 


group believed itself on the 
that Lt.-Col 


lateral road running east from Estrees 


objective. Nevertheless, the 


objective (it seems possible Worthington 


had mistaken the 

for the Falaise Road) and it so informed Headquarters 

4th Armored Brigade 
Having taken up its mistaken position, the group re 


mained upon it, waiting for the reinforcements which 
in the light of the reports it had made of its whereabouts 


8.08 and 8.41 a.m., the 


could never come Between 
B. ¢ Regiment reported to Brigade, “Have run into 
enemy and lost ten tank and inquired whether it was 


At 8.49 Brigade Head 
! t 


quarters asked for the location of the 


28th 


possible to have artillery support 


opposition to 


which the Armored Regiment replied. “Same as 
2 hrs ago. Approx 500 yds SI Brigade evidently ar 
ranged for fire on this rather vaguely defined target, and 


it 9.07 asked Are you getting required support now 


No answe 


No ground help reached the group during the day. At 


came: and thereafter there was only silence 


one tage tanks, believed to be Polish appeare 1 in the 
distance: but they first fired upon our men, and when 
yellow recognition smoke stopped the firing they them 

Ives came under German attack and were driven back 


sing several tanks. The most encouraging support the 


oup received was that of a brace of Typhoon fighter 


nbers. They too fired on the position until warned 
with yellow smoke. Thereafter, “They returned at half 
hour interva ill day long, rocketing and strafing the 


enemy around They were heartily cheered many times 


luring the day Early in the afternoon Lt.-Col. Worth 
ington, finding there were some eight tanks undamaged 
ordered them break out of the position and run 
for it. They got out safely 

he enemy continued to attack with both armor and 
infant A British officer who was in the position wrote 
ate! At 1830 hours [6.30 p.m strong enemy countel! 
attack came in. It was met | the infantry and tank 
C W with small arms nd enudes. Serious losses were 
nilicted on the enemy who then withdrew. At this stage 
rf he battle | saw one soldier shot throug! the thigh 
nd w onKeN ieg stil rowing grenades Every 
lan who was still conscious was firing some type of 
weapon 4t about this time Lt.-Col. Worthington. who 
ad directed e fight with cool courage throughout the 
day, was killed by mortar bomb. At dusk, as a final 


coming in, the surviving Canadians 
Most of 


into the Polish lines 


German attack Was 


who could do so 


th 


slipped out of the position 


1em succeeded in making their way 


Lieut. Meitzel. 


ed one group 


German prisoner. says that he persuad 


after an initial refusal, to let him guide 


them to the German lines where they surrendered 


with its tragic mixture of gallantry and 
British Co- 


This episode 


rentitud 


inet 


tude, had been appallingly costly. The 
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Canadian infantrymen ride toward German front 


continued from page fourteen 


lumbia 


tank 


and its personnel cas 


tanks—almost its entire 


in its first day’s fighting, 


Regiment lost 47 
strength 
ualties on 9 August totaled, as closely as they can be cal 


culated, 112, of ' 


which 40 officers and men were killed 
The Algon 
including 


or died of wounds and 34 became prisoners 
quin Regiment's total casualties came to 128 


45 officers and men killed or died of wounds. and 45 


taken prisoner The great majority were undoubtedly 


suffered on the 9th by the two companies that had been 
with the B.C.R. Such 


regrettable even had they been the price of success. Un 


losses would have been decply 


fortunately, they were suffered in the course of a 


tactical reverse which did much to prevent us from 


seizing a strategical opportunity of the first magnitude 
On the morning of the iSth our advance toward Falaise 
was resumed. The enemy had strong ground to aid him 
in delaying it, the dominant feature being the long ridge 
running directly north from Falaise just east of the main 
road. The 4th Armored Brigade pushed west of Epancy, 
leaving The Lake Superior Regiment and a squadron of 
the Foot Guards to capture the village itself, in co-opera 


tion with the Algonquin Regiment which was to assault 


from the north. Epancy was fiercely defended; the Algon 
} 


quins was finally 


ad a long hard fight before the place 


made good. The 4th Armored Brigade’s day, as reflected 


in the records, was marked by confusion and lack of co 


ordination. Late in the afternoon two armored regiments 
the Canadian Grenadier Guards and the British Colum 


bia Regiment (the latter 


now composed mainly of 


rein 
forcement tanks and crews) reached 


h Point 159, the 


or were reported to 


ive reached southern butt of the ridge 


immediately above Versainville: but here they ran into 


heavy anti-tank fire and were driven back 


On the 3rd Canadian Infantry Division front to the 


west, there was flerce fighting in the afternoon. On the 
immediately east of the Falaise Road the Ist Batta 
Scottish 


mand of the 2nd 


ridge 
Regiment urder 


Armored Brigade 


lion Canadian fighting com 
ind supported by the 
Ist Hussars, met and beat down tenacious opposition on 
Point 168. The Hussars 


counte! 


as the result of an inopportune 


enemy attack. had to go in with their ammuni 


tion “unreplenished and very low,” and they encountered 


nasty anti-tank fire. Unfortunately also the range in the 


beginning is reported to have been too long for artillery 


support. and when the field guns did come into action 


some shells dropped among our own troops. It was a grim 
iffair. The Scottish 


nd thirsty 


went into the attack “tired. hungry 


Few prisoners were taken, the enemy, partly 


it least reported to be S.S. men, “preferring to die rather 


than give in.” This was one of those fights wiicre the job 
had to be done mainly by the men on foot, and they paid 
a heavy price. But late afternoon found the Scottish com 
panies fully dug in on the objective 

During the Polish 


had Potigny: it 


Division 


then handed 


morning the Armored 


had cleared the area about 


over to the 2nd Canadian Division and began to move 


eastward toward the River Dives. The 2nd Division itself 


found that, after his unsuccessful counter-attacks on t 


14th, the enemy had retired on its front. The 4th Infantry 


Brigade, moving on Falaise from the west with the Essex 


Scottish leading, met no opposition and by nightfall was 


only a mile or so from the edge of the town 


In accordance with General Montgomery's intentions 


General Crerar on 15 August instructed General Simond 


that as soon as Falaise had been taken and handed over 
to a Canadian infantry division. he would direct his two 


armored divisions on Trun. Montgomery told Crerar 


that a German force containing elements of five panzer 


ine aboard redesigned artillery carriers. 


divisions was reported to be counter-attacking the Ameri 


can salient stretching north to Argentan. The Comman 


der-in-Chief appreciated that when the enemy discovered 


that his escape route was blocked by the American line 


between Argentan and Carrouges, he would try to force 
lis Way out through the gap remaining between Argentan 
and Falaise. The capture of Trun, in the middle of the 


This 


General 


gap, was thus vital requirement had been antic! 


In essentials by Simonds’ earlier orders 


I 
but he now ordered the 4th Division to accelerate tts 
move 


The task 
2nd Canadian lIoafantry 


the tragic ruins of Falaise thus fell 
Brigadier 





to the Division Young 
was ordered to clear the town with the 6th Brigade, and 
attacked at 3 p.m. with the South Saskatchewan Regiment 
on the left and the Cameron Highlanders of Canada on 
Sher 


The advance was handicapped 


the right, each supported by a squadron of the 
brooke Fusiliers Regiment 
by the huge craters caused by our bombing. Moreover 
parties of the enemy were still fighting hard in the ruins 
By the morning of 17 August, however. the South Sas 
katchewan had reached the railway east of the town 
The job of mopping up the last resistance in Falaise 


one which was far from easy. was left to Les Pusiliers 


Mont-Royal. Fifty or sixty desperate men of the Hitler 
Youth Division had established themselves in the Ecol 
Supericure in the centre of the town. Resistance here 


when the 
ullack 


finally ended only about 2 a.m. on 18 August 
; 


Fusiliers assaulted in the midst of an enemy au 


which took toll of friend and foe alike. The building wa 


, ; ae 
fired. our of the Germans were reported to have es 


caped The others “fought to the end 1one surrendered 

The destruction in Falaise had been appalling. tn 
some parts of the town it was difficult even to tell wher 
the streets had run, and our bulldozers had much diffi 


Wiiliam the 


i high rock or falaise that 


culty in opening routes. The castle where 


} 
' 


Conqueror was born, on t 


gives the place its name, was little damaged, save fo 
the marks of a few shots fired at it in the proce of 
earing out snipers: the Conqueror’s statue in the squars 
below was untouched: but as a whole the ancient town 
that had been our objective for so long was little more 
than a shambles 

The Germans’ situation had become steadily worse 


fy 1} } { 


from the moment when von Kluge first recommended 
withdrawal from the pocket. Von Kluge was now’ on 
the verge of dismissal and. indeed, death. But before he 
eft the scene he was able to give the vital order to 
treat from the salient west of the Gap. Unti! now he and 
hi ibordinates had continued to e such action witi 
oO C It 1 I nutes to twelve Blumentritt 
ief of staff. told the German High Command or 
\ H had 1 ed yet another yunt ttach 
orde! Thi von Kluge said a mpossible to exe 
To I to a hope tnatl innot mh fulfilled by 
powell n tt orld I a isiro roi Tha 
the tuatior I that day Fuhrer ord Ive 





thdrawal thougt! F alaise (which the 


Germans were finally losing at that moment) was to t 


held a corner post. Von Kluge proceeded to 1 

orders fo e re ment: it is possible that | icted 

before e Fuhr perm 1oT ed. for tt um ol 

+ { { j ? | } 

ts receipt is not recordec ind e field-marshal q 
obab no idered himself lead mar 


Model appeared at Headquarter Army Group B 
from Hitle ind relieved von Kluge 


he next day the fallen Commander-in-Ciief left hi 


presented a lette 








BREAKOUT AT FALAISE continued 


“Dead so close together they were practically touching” 





former headquarters for Germany. En route he com- 
mitted suicide apparently by taking poison According 
to General Joc liary notes, he was dead when his ai 
craft reached Metz But he had left behind him a letter 
to H 
I do yt Kr I I 1-M hal Mode 
who | een proved in every phere will still 
ter ion. ft heart I hope so 
Should not t », howe ind your new, great 
esired eapon pec of the Air Force not 
ucceed, then, my I make up your mind to 
! Val lt (Gsern n peop nav porne ict 
ifferir to pi an end to 
t frightfulne 
I I ilway ired ) 
( | i vantic ugg ind 
) yt in yourself and Nationa 
Oca f fa 9) r than yo v ind 
) ( Pro l You have fo t an 
honor tf History v prove tha 
oO hov oul f now also grea nough to 
I if 1d 1 OF I i 
lepart fr oO ny Fu I Or ho stood 
; han you perhaps realized, in tl 
NSCIOUSI I I did my d to tl tm 
J propo ) f Germatl he till 
i Pock \ } of th 19tl raged 
kK Out n ) i | tadil in but the 
\ Gsroufy B 1 it yt 4 » 50 pe , | im 
i ould not 0 I le of und tatement. D I 
t five d I ( m23 A 208 office 
> 3 Y one rank passe 1 through First ¢ nadian 
Arm prisor of-wal ige ian nore f co 
v e picke up by the other conve n Allied mie 
Acro { wh on whe tt Gap | id | l 
{ en-uniformed ort i thick i one pl ! I 
northeast of St. Lambert r-Di in observer on 2 
Aug iw “hund: f dead, sw clo together that 
they were practically touching From this appalling 
charnel-hou ! ) to offend the heavens a stench 
that was strong in the nostrils even of people in light ar 
crafi far abov And every road and byway was blocked 
with ruined or abandoned German vehicle 
The Germans had lost a ¢reat battle, and in losing tt 
had ffered isualties in men and equipment on a 
tremendous scale. General Eisenhower! report, cove! 
ing the whole period since 6 June, is certainly generally 
i rat 
By 25 August the enemy had lost, in round num 
ber $00,000 killed, wounded, or captured, of 
vhich total 200,000 were prisoners of war. One 
hundred and thirty-five thousand of these prisoners 
had been taken since the beginning of our break 
ough on 25 July. Thirteen hundred tanks, 20,000 
vehicle 500 assault guns, and 1,500 field guns and 
hea irtillery pieces had been captured of 
lestroyed, apart from the destruction inflicted upon 
he Normandy coast defences 
I} All losses, though heavy, had been much less. 
\ rf the nd of August, they had suffered 206,703 cas- 
t ies, of which the United States forces had had 124,- 
394 and the British and Canadians 82,309 
Canadian losses had been large in proportion to the 
engaged. From D Day through 23 August the 
total casualties of the Canadian component of the 


Army Group had been 18,444, of which 5,021 were 
fatal. Field-Marshal 


lown to 1 Oct 


Montgomery has published figures 


ober the 3rd Canadian 


indicating that 
Infantry Division had 


more casualties than any other 


| 


division in the army group, and the 2nd Canadian Divi- 
sion was next 

rhe Allies owed their victory in great part to numert- 
cal and material superiority. [The Germans had almost no 
naval support, and very little support in the air, whereas 


the Allied armies enjoyed the co-operation of very power- 


ful naval forces (which not only carried them to Nor- 


mandy and protected their supply lines, but also fre- 
quently intervened effectively in the land battle with their 
guns), and tremendous air forces which enjoved almost 
entirely undisputed command of the air and were con 
stantly brought into play against the enemy troops on 


the ground 


Even on the ground, however, the Germans were, as 
considerably outnumbered 


the Allics had landed 826,700 military 


time passed, By | September 
personnel in the 


British area and 1,211,200 in the U.S. area of Nor- 


32 


mandy. It appears likely that the Germans deployed about 
740,000 men of their south of the 
Seine 


army in Normandy 


In addition to being outnumbered the Germans had 
also bzen decisively outgeneraled. “On the strategic level 
the Allied 
theirs 


fusal 


conduct of the campaign was far superior to 


Hitler’s interference in the operations, and his re 


o accept the recommendations of the commanders 


on the spot, were undoubtedly a continual and a very 


serious hindrance to the German conduct of the cam 


paign, although the post-war writings of German gen 


erals have somewhat exaggerated its importance by com 


parison with other factors. German Intelligence was also 


extraordinarly ineffective; one influence making for this 


result was doubtless the inadequacy of German air re 
connaissance at this stage of the war, but the deficiencies 
of the intelligence provided on the higher levels were so 


lifficult to avoid the suspicion that there 


abotage within the organization 


serious that it Is ¢ 

was deliberate 
Whatever the 

deceived as to Allied intentions both before the landing 


in Normandy and during the 


causes, the Germans were completely 


campaign there. Their con 


further assault in the Pas de 





tinued expectation of a 





Calais, and their consequent retention there, for six o1 
seven weeks after the initial landing, of large forces 
which could probably have turned the scale in Norman 
dy, were disastrous for their cause 


The direction of the Normandy campaign was, essen- 


tially, Montgomery's. The matter has unfortunately be- 
come one of controversy, for national as well as personal 
susceptibilities are involved. The Chief of the Imperial 


General Staff wrote of Montgomery in his diary in June 


1943, “It is most distressing that the Americans do not 
like him, and it will always be a difficult matter to have 
him fighting in close proximity to them.” Here Lord 


Alanbrooke was a true prophet. From the moment early 


on D plus | when he gave his first orders to Bradley and 


Dempsey, Montgomery's grip of the operations was firm 


ind effective. He conducted them in accordance with a 
pattern laid down before 


May 


attracting the 


the landings, for his forecast 
dated 1944 contains a definite indication of the 
policy of enemy's strength to the British 
front in the Caen sector; and the same policy appears in 
his reports and directives written in France as early as 
1947, “The 


outstanding point about the Battle of Normandy is that 


11 June. It is true that his own statement of 
it was fought exactly as planned before the invasion,” is 
a considerable exaggeration. In fact there were constant 
adjustments in Normandy, one of the most important, the 
short hook” directed on Ar- 


long envelopment to the 


decision to undertake the 


gentan instead of the Seine, 


owing much to the initiative of General Bradley. 


ed 


7 ey 


Last-ditch sniper shot this soldier of the Fusiliers Mont- 


Royal as the furious battle for Falaise neared its end. 
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Although there is no doubt that on the higher levels 
of command the Allies’ operations in Normandy were 
far better conducted than the Germans’, the same can- 
not be said with confidence about the operations on the 
actual battlefield. The German soldier and field com- 
mander showed themselves, as so often before, to be 
excellent practitioners of their trade. The German fight 
tenacious and skilful. He 
fanatic, occasionally a brutal thug; 
but he was almost always a formidable fighting man who 


ing soldier was courageous, 
was sometimes a 


gave a good account of himself even under conditions 
as adverse as those in Normandy certainly were. Ger- 
man commanders and staff officers were in general highly 
competent. Man for man and unit for unit, it cannot be 
said that it was by tactical superiority that we won the 
Battle of Normandy 

[he enemy’s opinion of Allied tactics is always interest- 
ing and sometimes instructive 
by the 2list S.S 


whole, the 


We have a careful report 
Regiment. On the 
German commentator, rightly or 


had no very lofty opinion of the Allied foot soldier: 


Panzer Grenadie! 


wrongly, 


The morale of the enemy 
high 


port 


infantry is not very 


It depends largely on artillery and air sup- 
In case of a well placed concentration of fire 
from our own artillery the infantry will often leave 
its positions and retreat hastily. Whenever enemy ts 
engaged with force, he usually retreats or surren- 


ders 


All the Allied armies committed to the battle had one 
thing in common: a high proportion of the formations 
used had never fought before—and those that had fought 
had operated under conditions very different from those 
of the northwest Europe theatre. It is probably true, in 
these circumstances, that all the Allied forces had very 
similar problems, and the comments upon Canadian for- 
mations which follow could doubtless be applied with 
little change to the British and American forces also 

The lack of battle experience undoubtedly had its due 
within the Canadian formations. They did well, 
but they would certainly have done better had they not 
been learning the business as they fought. It is true that 
all had undergone exceptionally long and careful train- 


effect 


ing; but no training is entirely a substitute for experience 
of battle, and no division has ever realized its full poten- 
tialities until it has actually fought and thereby acquired 
the “battle wisdom” and the confidence that can only be 
gained in action. 

At the same time, we had probably not got as much 
out of our long training as we might have. In an earlier 
portion of this history, the writer ventured the opinion 
that the Canadian Army suffered “from possessing a 
proportion of regimental officers whose attitude toward 
training was casual and haphazard rather than urgent 
and scientific.” Analysis of the operations in Normandy 
seems to support this opinion. Regimental officers of this 
type, existed, were probably the weakest 
element in the Army. At the top of the command pyra 
mid, Canadian generalship in Normandy does not suffer 
by comparison with that of the other Allies engaged. At 
the bottom, the vast majority of the rank and file did 
their unpleasant and perilous jobs with initiative, high 
courage and steadily increasing skill, as their fathers had 
done in the First World War. As for their officers, the 
Canadian regimental officer at his best (and he was very 
frequently at his best) had no superior. He worked to 


where they 


make himself master of his craft, which usually was not 
his by profession; he watched over his men’s welfare 
There 
still remained, however, that proportion of officers who 
were not fully competent for their appointments, and 
whose inadequacy appeared in action and sometimes had 
serious consequences. 

This some degree in the 
many changes in command which took place within First 
Canadian Army in the course of the campaign. Thus, by 
the end of August 1944, among the nine infantry or 
armored brigades in the 2nd Canadian Corps there had 
been eight changes in command, and only three brigades 
retained their original commanders. Four of the changes 
were due to battle casualties, a fact which reflects the 
extreme fierceness of the fighting. Two were the result 
of what higher authority considered unsuitability. Among 
the commanding officers of armored regiments, two were 


and led them bravely and intelligently in battle. 


situation was reflected in 


changed as consequences of death or injury, and two for 
other reasons; seven commands remained unchanged. In 
the infantry and machine-gun battalions (24 in number) 
only seven commands had not changed by the end of 
August. No less than 14 battalion commanders had been 
changed as the result of battle casualty or sickness. Five 
commanding officers had been promoted; and five re- 
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moved because considered unsuitable. 

It is not difficult to put one’s finger upon occasions in 
the Normandy campaign when Canadian formations 
failed to make the most of their opportunities. In par- 
ticular, the capture of Falaise was long delayed, and it 
was necessary to mount not one but two set-piece opera- 
tions for the purpose at a time when an early closing of 
the Falaise Gap would have inflicted most grievous harm 
upon the enemy and might even, conceivably, have 
enabled us to end the war some months sooner than was 
actually the case. A German force far smaller than our 
own, taking advantage of strong ground and prepared 
positions, was able to slow our advance to the point 
where German forces their 
That this was also due in part to errors of judgment 
south of the Gap should not blind us to our own short- 
comings. 

Had our troops been more experienced, the Germans 


considerable made escape. 


would hardly have been able to escape a worse disaster. 
They were especially fortunate in that the two armored 
divisions available to the First Canadian Army—the 4th 
Canadian Armored Division and the Ist Polish Armored 
Division—had never fought before they were committed 
to battle in Normandy at one of the highest and fiercest 
crises of the war. Less raw formations would probably 
have obtained larger and earlier results. In the case of 
the Canadian division, the results of inexperience were 
most evident in the operations of its armored component, 
the 4th Armored Brigade. Dissatisfaction with the divi- 
operations almost 
inevitably, in a change of command, Brigadier H. W. 
Foster from the 7th Infantry Brigade being promoted 
to replace Major-General Kitching on 21 August. 


sion’s south of Caen was reflected, 


It may be noted that General Kitching took over the division 
only at the end of February 1944. He never had the opportunity 
of commanding it in full-scale exercise before it went into 
action. During the spring months tank movement was kept to a 
minimum to conserve the tracks of the tanks that were to be 
used in operations 

The 2nd Canadian Infantry Division had also had its 
troubles, accompanied by very heavy casualties, in the 
bloody battles in the second half of July. It is in order 
to recall again here the frank opinion of its commander, 
General Foulkes: “When we went into battle at Falaise 
and Caen we found that when we bumped into battle- 
experienced German troops we were no match for them. 
We would not have been successful had it not been for 
our air and artillery support. We had had four years of 
real hard going and it took about two months to get that 
Division so shaken down that we were really a machine 
that could fight.” Nor had the 3rd Canadian Infantry 
Division, the first Canadian formation to meet the enemy 
in Normandy, been without its own reverses along with 
its successes. 

While it that lack of battle 
hampered our in Normandy, 
mark that, although some of the German divisions were 


seems cleat 


formations 


experience 
one must re- 
subject to the same disability, it appears to have had 
The 12th S.S. Panzer Divi- 
sion, which was responsible for many of our troubles, 
1943 and had never fought before 


a less serious effect on them. 


was formed only in 
7 June 1944. (As we have seen, however, it did contain 
« high proportion of experienced officers and N.C.O.s. 
It also had the advantage, after the first days of the cam- 
paign, of having a commander, and a senior staff officer 
who had special knowledge of the theatre of operations, 
having exercised there with the Ist S.S. Panzer Division 
in 1942.) There were other German divisions committed 
against us in Normandy which had not fought before and 


which nevertheless gave a very good account of them- 
selves. This may have been due in part to the fact that 
the German formations were on the defensive while ours 
were attacking, a more difficult role. Nevertheless, one 


suspects that the Germans contrived to get more out of 


their training than we did. Perhaps their attitude toward 


such matters was less casual than ours, 

Like other formations that went into the struggle with- 
out benefit of battle experience, the Canadian divisions 
in the beginning had a good deal still to learn; and some 


But this 
Normandy a 


of it they learned hard phase passed, and they 


moved on from body of battle-hardened 
soldiers whose mastery of every aspect of their task was 
pro- 
Was an eX- 
machine. and 
competent pain- 


expert and energetic support by the 


and marked as the 


In the later 


more more strongly 


campaign 


ceeded months of it the Army 


ceptionally efficient fighting Sound, sure 


intelligent command at all 
staking staff 


levels; and 


WOrRK, 


technical arms and the services; and, above all, consis- 
: 


tently resolute and skilful fighting by the troops in con- 
tact with the formidable enemy — these were the charac- 
teristics of the First Canadian Army in its maturity. They 
made it a force to be feared and remembered. 
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Continued from page fifteen 


Montgomery to Crerar: “I’m sorry | was a bit rude... My fault” 


The War Office proposals were immediately accepted. 
The obvious Canadian candidate for the command of 
the Army was Lieut.-General H. D. G. Crerar, then 
commanding the Ist Canadian Corps in Italy. The 
British authorities agreed to this appointment, subject to 
a favorable report being received upon his performance 
in Italy. There were no major operations during his com- 
mand there, and in point of fact no formal report was 
made, though the matter was discussed between Generals 
Brooke and Montgomery. On 1 March 1944 the Cabinet 
War Committee in Ottawa was told that General Crerar 
was being appointed to command the First Canadian 
Army, with the concurrence of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and of General Montgomery. He formally 
took command of the Army on 20 March. 

In practice the proportion of British staff officers ap- 
pointed to Headquarters First Canadian Army never ap- 
proached the 50 percent provided in the Anglo-Canadian 
agreement. No British formation came under the com- 
mand of Canadian Army Headquarters until after it 
had moved to France, and this had some effect on the 


question. The staff list of H.Q. First Canadian Army for 
19 July 1944 shows 28 British officers out of a total of 
200 listed—that is, 14 percent. 


On | May 1944 General Stuart cabled the Minister of 
National Suggesting that official instructions 
should now be sent to the Army Commander, and that 
the Army Commander and himself 
structions in draft form before they were formally signed 
He added, “Crerar and I consider that the following 
expressed as desires of the Government would strengthen 


Defence 


should see the in- 


our hands. The first being that except in cases of emer- 
gency the Government would like Canadian formations 
to work together under First Cdn. Army. The 
being that when an armistice with Germany has been 
signed the Cdn. formations in Western and Southern 
Europe should be united under First Cdn. Army.” 


second 


Instructions were drafted and forwarded for comment 
overseas accordingly. After considerable cabled discussion 
the amended instructions were approved by the Cabinet 
War Committee. During the discussion Prime Minister 
King reported to the that Eng- 
land he had had a discussion with General Montgomery 


Committee while in 
and had assured him that although the Government felt 
it desirable that should together no 
“political” considerations of this would 
permitted to interfere with military operations 


Canadians serve 


sort ever be 

The instructions to General Crerar emphasized the 
fact that the Army Commander, and the commander of 
any Canadian right of 
reference to the Canadian Government if he considered 


detached force, possessed the 


that the welfare of his troops required it. The Army 
Commander, it was further pointed out, possessed the 
right to withdraw his force from “in combination”; but 
such action should be taken only in extreme cases 
8. You and the Comd. of any Canadian Force not 
Operating under your command, either by reason 
of its being detached therefrom or otherwise, con- 
tinue to enjoy the right to refer to the Government 
of Canada in in which the 


respect to any matter 


said Canadian Forces are, or are likely to be, 
involved or committed or ir respect of any ques- 
tion of their 
that the 


reference 


administration. Unless consider 


otherwise, 


you 
such 
remedial 
by the Comd. of 
such Canadian Force to be necessary has been rep- 
resented to the Officer Com- 
bined Force and he shall have failed to take appro- 
priate action 

9. In authority 
to withdraw the Canadian Force, or any part there- 
of under 


circumstances warrant 


will be made only when the 


or other action deemed by you o1 


Commanding the 


deciding whether to exercise the 


your command from In 


combination,’ 

you will consider all the circumstances including, 

but not in any way to be restricted to, the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Whether in opinion the orders and 

instructions issued to you by the Comman- 

der Combined 


your 
Force represent in the cir- 
cumstances a task for the Canadian Forces 
which is a practicable operation of war; 
(b) Whether in your opinion such task with the 


1960 


available is 
with 


resources capable of being 


carried out reasonable prospects. of 
success; 

(c) Whether in your opinion such orders, in- 

structions or tasks are at variance with the 

policy of the Canadian Government; 

Your appraisal of the extent of prospective 

losses to the-Canadian Force in relation to 


{d) 


the importance of the results prospectively 
to be achieved; 
(e) The effect of such withdrawal in preventing 
the success of the operation as a whole; 
(f) All other factors which you may consider 
ihe authority to withdraw should 
normally be you only after 
reference to the Government of Canada 


relevant 


exercised by 


but, where the exigencies of the moment do 
not permit have, in 
exercise this 
authority, full discretion to take such action 
as you consider advisable after considering 


such reference, you 


deciding whether or not to 


all the circumstances as above. 

While these instructions were in preparation, a special 
matter related to them was discussed by the Canadian 
military authorities overseas with General Montgomery 
and the Chief of the Imperial Genera! Staff (General 
Brooke). It arose out of a relatively small incident, the 
visit of General Eisenhower to the 3rd Canadian Divi 


sion on 13 May. No intimation of this visit to the Divi 


sion, which, of course, was not under his operational 
command, was made to General Crerar until he heard 
of it from the Division itself that morning. The Army 


Commander accordingly wrote General Stuart at C.M. 
H.Q. remarking that under existing conditions there was 
“certainly a tendency on the part of SHAEF and HQ 21 
Army Group” to forget the special position of Canada. 
Describing the incident, he wrote, 
this, but it 
the proper procedure in these matters could be clarified 
on the political level, and explained to SHAEF, while our 
Prime Minister is 


“I do not propose to 


make an issue of would be very desirable if 


now here. If the special position of 


the Commander, First Canadian Army, is not understood 
at the outset, | can see further and more embarrassing, 
incidents future.” 

As a after further consultation with Crerar, 
Stuart wrote the Chief of the Imperial General Staff on 
18 May referring to the incident and making the follow 


ing comment 


occurring in the 
result, 


As you know I am not anxious to tie any strings 
to Canadian Formations co-operating with those of 
the U. K. or the U.S. 
that we must insist upon and that is the right of 


rhere is one string, however 
Canadian Government of our 
senior commander in any theatre 
that in the Western European theatre of 
operations, Harry Crerar serves 
dual 


reference to the 
The coroljary to 
this 1s 
in a sense in a 


capacity. He commands the First Canadian 
Army and he is also the Canadian national repre 
Formations 
that 


even though some may not be under his operation 


Canadian 


operationally in 


sentative in 
and 


respect to all 


Units serving theatre 


al command, This dual role is inescapable because 


the Canadian Government quite rightly hold e 


senior Canadian Commander in any theatre re 


sponsible for all Canadian Formations and Unit 


employed operationally in that theatre 


I hope you do not misunderstand me. As you 
know Harry and I and the whole Canadian Army 
have complete confidence in the commanders con 
cerned. All I ask is that Harry’s responsibility fo 
all Canadian in the theatre whether under his 
actual command or not, be recognized by 21 Army 
Group and by SHAEF. The application of this 


recognition would not involve any interference in 


the normal chain of command, it would merely 
call for consultation in the pre-planning stag« 
On 25 May General Stuart had a long talk with Gen 
eral Montgomery, and subsequently he received a per 
sonal letter from Montgomery which included the fol 
lowing passage 
We all want to win the war as soon as we can 
I admit the right of Crerar to refer any point to 
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“Crocker declined to carry out the orders... Crerar asked him to put his views in writing” 
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a difficult moment, but it was also probable that at 
some future time Crocker’s corps would in any case have 
tc be put under the First Canadian Army. Crerar said 
that, while still convinced that Crocker’s temperament 
ind outlook made him unsuitable to be one of his corps 
commanders, he was prepared to “go more than half 


way in order to make the present organization a going 


concern 


Montgomery then ested that Crerar send for 





Crocker and go over the problem again. Crerar replied 
hat while he did not intend to maintain his persona 
» the extent of interfering with operations, “it 
was no use me talking to General Crocker unless he 
] 


was prepared to accept me wholeheartedly, without any 
restriction, as his operational Army Commander H« 
isked Montgomery to see Crocker, straighten out the 
relationship in his mind. and confirm to him that what 
was wanted was the clearance of Ouistreham and the 
Caen Canal from close observation and fire as stated in 
Montgomery's directive and in Crerar’s based upon it 
General Montgomery then said that he would have Gen 


eral Crocker report to him the following day at 9 a.n 





nd would make the situation clear to him. He suggested 
it Crerar and Crocker could get together later that day 
with the air cleared and good prospects of mutual under 
indin 

On these lines the matte was settled. General Crocker 


visited General Crerar at his headquarters the fol- 


owing evening and the proposed operations were dis 


cussed, evidently in a more amicable manner than before 
The itionship with General Crocker and his head 
quarters which seemed to have begun so badly develop 


ed in a much more satisfactory manner than might have 
been expected. and the Ist British Corps operated under 
the First Canadian Army through the weeks and months 
that followed without any serious friction and with, ap 


icreasing mutual regard. When the 


parently steadily 
Ist Corps finally left First Canadian Army in March 
945 there was a warmly friendly exchange of letters 


between Gene Crocker and the Army Commande! 


* 


\t the beginning of September General Crerar had 
his only serious difficulty during the campaign with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 21st Army Group. Apart 


from other circumstances, it is perhaps not surprising 
" 





it the trouble should have arisen at this particular 
moment. Field-Marshal Montgomery had just ceased to 
be the de facto ground commander of the Allied forces 


the new 





He found himself in disagreement both w 
command organization set up by General Eisenhower and 


with Eisenhower's conception of the next phase of op 





erations: and he was accordingly deeply involved in a 
controversy with the Supreme Commander which was to 
o on for several weeks 

Phe Crerar-Montgomery difficulties began on 2 Sep 
tember. On the morning of the Ist. presumably as a 
result of his consultation with General Crerar the pre 
vious day, General Simonds gave his divisional com 
manders a directive for continuance of the pursuit on the 


is Abbeville—St. Omer—-Ypres. On reaching the line of 





Somme, the Polish Armored Division was to advance 
through Hesdin—St. Omer—Y pres, keeping in touch with 
the armored formations of the Second British Army on 
its right. The Srd Canadian Infantry Division on reach 
ing Le Treport would destroy or capture all enemy in 
the triangle Le Tréport—St. Valéry-sur-Somme—Abbe 
ville and continue to advance up the coast on the axis 
A bbeville—Montreul Boulogne—C alais—Dunkirk. The 


4th Canadian Armored Division was to reorganize east of 


Abbe ¢ vhile the 2nd Canadian Infantry Division 
would reorganize the Dieppe area “ready to pass 
through 3 Cdn. Inf. Div. when ordered oth these d 
visions were thus to have a period ot rest 

This arrangement was not acceptable to Montgome 


On the evening of 2 September he signaled Cre 
PERSONAL FOR ARMY COMMANDER FROM C IN ¢ 
SECOND ARMY ARE NOW POSITIONED NEAR THE BI 
GIAN FRONTIER AND WH GO THROUGH TOWARI 
BRUSSELS OMORROW It IS VERY NECESSARY THAT 
YOUR TWé ARMI DIVS SHOLUIL PUSH FORWARI 
WITH ALI SPEED TOWARD SIT OMER AN BEYOND 
NOT REPEAT NOT CONSIDER THIS THI TIME FOR ANY 


DIV. TO HALT FOR MAINTENANCE. PUSH ON QUICKLY 


General Crerar, evident considering that a matter of 
ome Canadiar nportanc Wa it stake nd p I 
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somewhat nettled 





by the fact that the arrangement by 
which the British armor was to move down the Somme 
to Abbeville had not been carried out, replied 
PERSONAL FOR C IN C FROM CDN. ARMY COMD. 
DELIGHTED TO LEARN THAT SECOND ARMY IS 
NOW POSITIONED NEAR BELGIAN FRONTIER BUT 
WOULD ADVISE YOU THAT UNTIL LATE THIS AFTER- 
NOON SECOND ARMY TROOPS HAVE NOT BEEN WITH 
IN FIVE MILES ABBEVILLE AND THAT ALL BRIDGES R 
SOMME NE [?NW]| PICQUIGNY BLOWN WITH ENEMY 
IN CONSIDERABLE STRENGTH HOLDING NORTH BANK 


WITH ASSISTANCE FLANK ATTACK 4 BRIT ARMD. BDI 


FROM DIRECTION PICQUIGNY AND POLISH ARMD. DIV 


ATTACKING ABBEVILLE ACROSS R SOMME FROM 


SOUTH SIMONDS HOPED SECURE CROSSING TONIGHT 


NOT A CASE OF MORE DIVS. ON LINE R. SOMME 
BUT OF SECURING AT LEAST ONE MAIN ROUTE CROSS 
ING OF RIVER. IN ANY EVENT 2 CDN. INF. DIV. BNS 
DOWN TO AVERAGE STRENGTH 525 AND IN MY OPIN- 
ION A FORTY - EIGHT - HOUR HALT QUITE ESSENTIAI 


IN ORDER Itt CAN ABSORB APPROX ONE PHOUSAND 
REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVING TODAY 

YOU CAN BE ASSURED THAT THERE IS NO LACK OF 
PUSH OR OF RATIONAL SPEED CDN. ARMY. ST. OMER 
\ND BEYOND WILL B 


REACHED WITHOUT ANY AVOID- 
ABLE DELAY 


In these circumstances relatively small matter the 
next day led to what may be called a uff 
On 3 September the 2nd Division held ceremonial ob- 
servances at Dieppe. General Crerar being present on the 
invitation of the divisional commander. In the morning 
religious services were held in the cemetery where the 
Canadians who fell in the 1942 raid were buried: and 
early in the afternoon there was a formal march-past 
of most of the Division’s formations and units. General 
Crerar took the salute. On the afternoon of September 
Crerar had received message from Montgomery in 
structing him to meet him at | p.m. the next day at the 
tactical headquarters of the Second Army. As its phrasing 
indicated a personal meeting rather than a formal con 
ference. and as no new operational situation had arisen 
on the Canadian Army front since his last meeting with 
the C.-in-C. on the afternoon of the Ist, Crerar replied 
is follows 
UNLESS OPERATIONAL SITUATION REQUIRES MY AR- 
RIVAL TAC. BRIT. ARMY AT 1300 HRS. TOMORROW 
WOULD APPRECIATE IF MEETING COULD TAKE PLACI 
LATER SAY 1700 HRS. HAVE ARRANGED BE PRESENT 
FORMAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE AND PARADE ELEMENTS 
CDN. INF. DIV. AT DIEPPE COMMENCING ABOUT 


NOON POMORROW AND FROM CANADIAN POINT OF 


VIEW DESIRABLE I SHOULD DO SO. WILL HOWEVER 
CONFORM YOUR WISHES. ADVICE REQUIRED 
Early next morning Crerar left his headquarters to 


neet Simonds to discuss future operations. There had 
so far been no message from the C.-in-C. He therefore 
icted his Chief of Staff to communicate to 2nd 
Corps he idqt arters by radiotelephone in clear, the gist 
of any reply which might be received. In the event of 
adio being unreliable, the message would be sent by an 

Up to the moment of his leaving 2nd Corps by air for 
Dieppe. Crerar had still received no reply. He therefore 


lecided to go on with his own arrangements, assuming 


that Montgomery had met his request for a change in 
the hour of the meeting. However, at approximately 2.40 
p.m.. when the troops of the 2nd Division were about to 
commence their “march-past” in Dieppe, Crerar was 
handed a message from his Chief of Staff originating at 
1.30 p.m. to the effect that the C.-in-C. had advised that 
t was essential he attend the meeting at | p.m. As it was 
possible to comply he completed his part in 


Head 


quarters Second Army. The meeting was long over. It 


no longer 


the Dieppe ceremonial and then flew to Tactical 


turned out to have been a formal conference of the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the 2Ist and 12th Army Groups 
with the commanders of the First U.S. and Second Brit 
ish Armies, with himself supposed to be present. Crerar 
recorded next lay that he had learned from General 
Dempsey that “apart from the breach in the formality, 
no operational disadvantages had resulted, as the discus 
sion centred entirely on questions concerning actions and 

S. Army and Second Brit. Army in 


the immediate and longer-term future 


reactions of First | 
Having seen 
Dempsey. he drove to Field-Marshal Montgomery's head- 
quarters a couple of miles away and had an interview 
with Montgomery in his caravan, which Crerar recorded 
as follows 
On reaching the caravan. the Field Marshal ad- 
dressed me abruptly. asking me why I had not 


ned up at the meeting, in accordance with his 











instructions. | kept myself under control and brief- 
ly, with occasional interruptions, gave him the ex- 
planation. The C.-in-C. intimated that he was not 
interested in my explanation that the Canadian 
aspect of the Dieppe ceremonial was of no im- 
portance compared to getting on with the war, that 
he had checked through his signals and determined 
that my Tac. HQ had received a message from him 
at 0615 hrs. that morning, instructing me to keep 
the appointment and that, even if I had not receiv- 
ed it, then in default of other agreed arrangements, 
! should have made it my business to be present 

I replied to the C.-in-C. that I could not accept 
this attitude and judgment on his part. | had car- 
ried out my responsibilities as one of his two Army 
Comds., and as the Cdn. Army Comd., in what 
I considered to be a reasonable and intelligent way, 
in the light of the situation as I knew it, or appre- 
ciated it. I had found him, in the past, reasonable 
in his treatment of me and I had assumed that this 
situation would continue to prevail. The request 
in my message, for postponement of the hour of 
our meeting, had been fully explanatory and, I 
thought, tactful. | had thought it would have been 
acceptable to him. I had, as previously explained, 
a definite responsibility to my Government and 
country which, at times, might run counter to his 
own wishes. There was a powerful Canadian rea 
son why I should have been present with 2 Cdn 
Inf. Div. at Dieppe that day. In fact, there were 
800 reasons—the Canadian dead buried at Dieppe 
cemetery. I went on to say that he should realize 
by our considerable association, that I was neither 
self-opinionated, nor unreasonable, but that, also, 
I would never consent to be “pushed about” by 
anyone, in a manner, or direction, which I knew 
to be wrong 

rhe Field Marshal reiterated that I had failed 
to comply with an instruction issued by him and 
that such situation could only result in his decision 
that Our ways must part. [ replied that I assumed 
he would at once take this up through higher chan 
nels and that, I, in turn. would at once report the 
situation to my Government 


At t 
that the incident was now closed. The Army Comman 


1s point Montgomery, to Crerar’s surprise, said 


der replied that he did not want it closed and “desired 
that it be properly ventilated through official channels.” 
After some further discussion, Montgomery again said 
that he wished to consider the matter closed and pro- 
ceeded to give Crerar the gist of what had happened at 
the conference. none of which had any direct bearing 
on the operations previously assigned to the First Cana 


dian Army. The final paragraph of General Crerar’s 


Defeated German officer and his captor show equal wee 








memorandum of the affair runs as follows 

In conclusion, I must state that I received the 
impression, at the commencement of the interview, 
that the C.-in-C. was out to eliminate, forcefully, 
§ from my mind that I had any other responsibilities 
than to him. The Canadian ceremony at Dieppe 
was not of his ordering, nor to his liking. It had 

been the cause of an interference with an instruc 
tion which he had separately issued to me — to 

As the inter 
view proceeded. and he found that I would not 
retreat from the stand I had taken — that I had a 
responsibility to Canada as well as to the C.-in-C 


meet him at a certain time and place 


—he decided to “consider the matter ciosed.” It 
was not a willing decision, nor one that I can 
assume will be maintained. However, though our 
relations have obviously been strained, I trust that 
the situation is temporary and I shall do what 1 
can to ease them, though without departing from 
what I consider it my duty to do, or not to do, in 
my capacity as a Canadian. 

Montgomery's displeasure was doubtless reflected in a 
passage in his daily report to the Chief of the Imperial! 
General Staff sent this day to the effect that the First 
Canadian Army’s operations since crossing the Seine had 
However, a few 
days later, when Crerar sent him details of the handling 


been “badly handled and very slow.” 


of his message (indicating that it was not received at 
Factical H.Q. First Canadian Army until 10.20, a.m. on 
the 3rd and was further delayed by deciphering and 
being passed on to Main H.Q. where the Chief of Staff 
dealt with it), Montgomery wrote him a_ conciliatory 
note 
I am sorry I was a bit rude the other day, and 
somewhat outspoken. I was annoyed that no one 
came to a very important conference 
But forget about it—and let us get on with the 
wal 
It was my fault 
There the matter ended, though it seems likely that 
coolness persisted until General Crerar’s departure fot 
England for medical treatment towards the end of the 
month. There is some reason to believe that at this period 
Montgomery would have welcomed a permanent change 
in the command of the Army, However, when Crerar re 
turned to his command the affair had apparently been 
forgotten. Relations between the two commanders were 
unruffled thereafter to the end of the campaign. * 


Ps 


The Official History of the Canadian Army in the Second Werld 
War is published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Volume ill, Th« 


Victory Campaign, can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Publications, The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, for $4. Volume I, Six 
Years of War, and Volume Il, The Canadians in Italy, cost $3.50 
each The set is $10 
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What your voice reveals about you 


continued from page 21 





larly individual that we can_ scarcely 


imagine Churchill with the voice of 
Hitler, Charles Boyer with the voice of 
Fred Allen, o1 


voice of Foster Hewitt 


Nathan Cohen with the 
We instantly rec- 
ognize a familiar voice, and even Rawhide 
can't fool his own children by disguising 
his voice on the telephone 

Why has each persor a different voice? 
Do the pitch and volume and quality of 
your voice depend on your physical con- 
stitution or your temperament? Do you 
speak In a certain way because you were 
born with certain 


vocal equipment, OI 


because you copied your parents? 


Your 


family and society in which you grew up 


body, your disposition and the 


ill influence the way you talk. The limi 
tations of your voice are set by physical 
factors: the size and shape of your head, 
larynx and vocal cords; the speed 


your 


cnest 


with which your muscles work; 
powers of discrimination of pitch, loud- 
ness, tone and rhythm; and such special 
physiological problems deafness, brain 
damage and other results of illness or 
injury. So it naturally follows that a tiny 
woman with a small larynx and thin, 
short vocal cords will have a voice less 
deep and powerful than a barrel-chested 
man with long heavy vocal cords 

Within these physical limits, the way 
you use your voice reflects your tempera 
ment and background. Shrillness often re- 
and a flat, 


id. Even 


veals tension and insecurity, 
listless 


passing moods embar 





tone may echo a dull mi 
issment. bore 
dom, exhilaration ire subtly communi 
cated by hesitation or a false emphasis 
And, most important of all, from infancy 
you model your voice on those you hear 
This is why children often sound uncan- 
nily like their parents so much so that 
young man telephoning his girl may 
blush to find himself whispering affec 
tionate nothings to her mother 
The fact that your voice Is largely 


shaped by habit and imitation means that 


you can make major changes in the way 
you speak, either by deliberate training 
or by unconsciously inging your pel 
sonality. Any change in you is likely to 
be accompanied by a change in your 
voice, and changing vour voice may affect 

youl personality 
Jan Chamberlain, a speech teacher in 
Toronto, says, “People make the mistake 
of taking their voices for granted. Barring 
| defect vhich is really rare, 


iny physica 
I 


iny human being can improve his voice, 
and this can sometimes change his life 


completely 


Authorities agree that the best way for 
anyone to speak is in his own natural 
voice, pitched near the bottom of its nor- 
mal range and freed of in ve manner 
sms and psychological distortions. They 
lefine a bad vok yne that seems un 

bie for the speakers sex, occu 
pa ind surroundin raws attention 
iway from the content of his speech, 


ounds unpleasant or 1 cu to under- 
t 

The object of teachin § not to create 

ndard voice t her to develop the 

ted to eacn personally Ideally 

one vho has learned to speak well 

) sound as if he'd been taught,” 


Esme Crampton, the theatrical 


Most speech teachers begin by ex- 
plaining how your voice is produced. Just 
behind your Adam’s apple are the vocal 


cords, two membranous folds less than 
an inch long, stretched across your larynx 
from front to back. As you breathe, they 
alternately open and close to allow your 
breath to pass through freely. When you 
speak, they 
dam up your breath, which forces them 
to vibrate. Their rate of vibration de- 
pends on the supply of breath from your 


come tightly together and 


lungs and on the action of the muscles in 
your larynx. When the vocal cords are 
tightened they vibrate rapidly, and the 
pitch of your voice rises; when they are 
Slackened they vibrate slowly and the 
pitch falls. A stronger blast of air tautens 
the vocal cords and sends the pitch of 
your voice up, and so it rises as you 
talk more loudly unless you compensate 
by relaxing your vocal cords. 

The quality of your voice also depends 
on the way it reverberates in the hollow 
spaces of your throat and head. The tone 
is amplified as it passes through these 
spaces and resonates against the teeth, 
hard palate and bony structures of your 
head, which act as sounding boards. If 
your breath resonates too freely in your 
nose, your voice has a nasal twang; if it 
bypasses your nose entirely, you speak 
in the blocked denasal fashion of some- 
one with a heavy cold 

The only way you can hear your voice 
as Other people hear it is by listening to 
a good stereophonic recording of it. It 
will sound higher and flatter than the one 
you normally hear which doubles back 
through the bony chambers in your head 
to your ears, gaining depth and 

Miss McGeachy says, “I’ve never 
a tape recording to a person 
who wasn't very shocked to hear his own 


voice 


reso- 
nance 


yet plaved 


Since no two people are physically 
identical, no two voices are ever exactly 
alike. Each baby in a maternity ward has 
his own distinctive voice, and within a 


few months he learns to babble jargon 





THE PROFESSIONS: 19 


Librarians within their cloister 
Are the pearls inside the oyster: 
Or, in literary terms, 
Bookkeepers for the Diet of Worms. 
While helping other bibliolovers 

To find romance between the covers, 
She must beware lest she herself 


Be left undusted on the shelf. 


Mavor Moore 


PITA Wire ew 
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in imitation of sounds he hears around 
him, including the ones he makes himself. 
Long before he knows words he develops 
conversational rhythms and gestures. True 
usually appears between twelve 
and eighteen months. 

Since we learn mainly by imitation, 
children without human models never 
learn to talk. Anthropologists have en- 
countered several such people, including 
Lucas, the baboon boy of Africa, Kamala, 
the wolf girl of India, and Tamasha, an 
eight-year-old boy found in a Central 
American jungle. Domestic pets, on the 
other hand, tend to develop a range of 


speech 


sounds much less monotonous than the 
howling and barking of wild animals. 
Dr. William H. Perkins, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, once record- 
ed the voice of a talking dog and played 
it to hundreds of speech students, none 
of whom suspected that the voice wasn’t 
human 
cherished pet of a woman who 


The dog was a Boston bull, the 
lived 
alone and talked constantly to him while 
she fed him and played with him. Be- 
cause human sounds meant pleasure, he 
learned to imitate them although he had 
no idea of symbols and could only repro- 
duce tones. In the same way, budgies and 
mynahs learn to speak when they focus 
affection on their human teacher. 

As children grow, their vocal cords 
grow longer and their voices deepen. The 
voice organs share the spurt of growth 
that comes at puberty: a boy’s larynx 
grows much larger and his vocal cords 
increase by about a third of their original 
length, while a girl’s larynx grows longer 
and her vocal cords grow slightly longer 
and much thicker. These changes occur 
so suddenly that the muscles that control 
the voice usually take a few months to 
catch up, and during this period most 
boys and 
quavering unpredictably. Some children 


some girls find their voices 
are sO embarrassed by these breaks that 
they speak in a guarded monotone and 
never develop their full Others 
continue to have high-pitched voices that 
break in moments of excitement all their 
lives. “These are typically tall thin people 


range 


who suddenly grew several inches at the 
beginning of thcir teens,” says Dr. God 
frey of the University of Toronto. 

James Hickling, of Canadian Personnel 
Consultants, says, “Voice is one of the 
things that teenagers are uneasy about 
The teenage world intensifies the situation 
of the adult world and physical things are 
much more stressed. Teenagers usually 
have something they feel inferior about 
and often it’s the way they talk.” 

In Canada, an estimated three hundred 
thousand people suffer from speech dis 
orders serious enough to warrant treat 
ment. The proportion of men is higher 
than women, especially among stutterers 
partly because men deviate farther from 
the norm than women in all characteris 


tics, and partly because most parents 
expect boys to talk as quickly and as 
well as girls who actually mature more 
rapidly. 

Psychological difficulties and bad habits 
picked up through imitation account for 
seventy-five percent of all serious speech 
disorders and for practically all the un 
pleasant qualities that mar otherwise nor- 
mal voices. About one speech disorder in 


four has an organic cause such as brain 


damage, deafness, cleft palate or some 
condition of the larynx. 
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“Even these organic problems carry other is the sanguine type, with a light, have to be out in front. Latins are san- you. James Hickling says many ambitious 
with them psychological problems be- rather high voice. Sanguine people are guine, always excited about a new car, a men try to develop an “executive voice.” 
cause people treat you differently if your simple, outspoken, extroverted, flexible; new love affair, a new cup of coffee. The He explains that “an executive sounds 
voice is strange, and you react according- they almost always agree with what you British people are phlegmatic muddle confident and determined because he is 
ly,” Miss McGeachy says. “Now we begin say. A slow-speaking person may be through traditionalists. The Slavic people sure he'll become a leader, and he be 
| speech therapy within twenty-four hours phlegmatic or melancholic. The phleg are melancholy folk with deep soulful comes a leader partly because he has this 

after a stroke or an accident, before the matic type is a passive, subdued, intro voices and slow music.” kind of voice. An indecisive voice is a 
| psychological reactions start verted person with a soft, mellow, rather However, we all use different voices in real liability.” 

“The frustration and anxiety that re indistinct voice. The melancholic speaks different situations, under different stress An unsuitable voice can bar you en 
iround | sult from a speech defect often build an in a deep voice with a falling inflection, es. We answer the telephone with a re tirely from some professions. When the 
imself additiona emotional handicap’ which and stubbornly repeats his own phrases mote, guarded greeting and return to our talkies came in, several silent-film stars 
velops doubles the speech defective’s burden. and viewpoint. These types appear as natural voice when we recognize the like John Gilbert were dropped by their 
s. True ys Dr. Charles Van Piper, director of national characteristics. Germans are caller. studios because their squeaky voices didn't 
twelve he speech clinic at Western Michigan cholerics, angry energetic people who Your voice can win or lose jobs fo suit their dashing appearance. Eva Langs 

College of Education 
‘tation. The most mysterious of all speech im- 
nevet pediments is stuttering. Some specialists $ 
ve en- ink that certain people are stuttering- 
sluding prone, predisposed to react to stress by 
oths tterin s others react by developing 
hha. an isthm [ raine or high blood pressure 
entral Othe ed by Dr. Wendell Johnson who 
on the i tudied stuttering at the University of 
nge of lowa for twenty-five years, believe that 
es the children begin to “stutter” only when 
nimals parents criticize them for hesitations and 
niver- repetitions that are quite natural about 
record- the age of three 
played Other psychologists suspect that the 
none stutterer is handicapped by efforts to re- 
wasn't press drives such as sex and hostility. Pro- 
ill. the fessor L. E. Travis, of the University of 
. lived Southern California, reporting the un- 
1 while | fettered fantasies revealed under therapy 
m. Be- by a group of stutterers, said, “Two col- 
ure. he leagues doubted that human beings could 
he had possess, let alone express, such thoughts | 
repro ind feelings.” He concludes, “Stuttering 
ies and may be defined as an advertisement of 
focus strong, unconscious motives o1 which the 
tutterer is deeply ashamed 
cords Some people guard unwelcome thoughts 
‘n. The in a less drastic way by speaking so softly 
growth that they can scarcely be heard. Accord 
Jaryax ing to psychologists, a person whose 
cords speech is an inaudible murmur or a gab 
yriginal bled, inarticulate flood may not want to 
loaner: be understood because he’s afraid of be- 
longer ing contradicted if he makes positive 
occur Statements 
control Under great emotional stress your voice 
nths to may vanish altogether. Even when its dis 
1 most appearance seems the natural result of 
voices laryngitis or strain, an underlying psycho- 
hildren ogical problem is often its true source. 
ks that A secretary in her forties came to a To- 
ne and ronto hospital because her voice faded to & 
Others a whisper whenever she was overtired. 
‘es that Her doctor found that this loss was caus- 
Il their ed not by any organic condition but sim- Known brands are known values 
people ply by her unhappiness. She was the old- 
at the est woman in her office, unmarried and 
God bored with a job too small to absorb het 
) energy Ihe doctor asked her to lend a 
rsonnel hand to his other patients and as she held hen you see a Brand Name that bettering his product. 
yf the cards and fetched equipment she forgot you know, it’s like the face of . 4 3 
pein her own problems and gradually regained Soteand It inapires confidence ” A Brand Name is the maker 8 guaran- 
notion her voice ; — : tee of satisfaction which is doubly en- 
ngs are A loud, strident voice may indicate In fact, Brand Names are built on dorsed by the dealer who sells it. 
suall any number of things about the speaker i r , 
frome ks person may be as srvosent and confidence. You and — neighbors For dependable quality and consistent 
aggressive as he sounds, or he may be dictate the standards a Brarv! Name satisfaction you will do better with 
undred trying to get his share of attention like product must meet to consistently the brands you know best; get to 
pdb . ee ee Se ee ee ee deliver the value and service you want. know those you see advertised in this 
t treat cause he is deaf, because he lives or works , . 
higher with deaf people or because he must ha- A respected Brand Name is a manu- magazine. 
itterers oe ag voice ne stag the roar ol facturer’s most valuable asset and he To get the most for your money buy by 
tone gp og hel chap a ee protects it by constantly testing and Brand Name and be sure! 
parents unmistakably. “You can always spot a 
and as nervous guest on Tabloid because he runs 
more out of breath,” Max Ferguson, of the 
CBC, says CONFIDENCE 
i habits A high-strung person tends to speak 
unt for quickly. According to Dr. Myron Schaef- A Brand Name is a maker’s reputation BRAND 
speech fer, of the music faculty at the University 
the un of Toronto, “The natural tempo with NAMES 
ise nor- which one speaks is a tremendous index Published in the interest of Consumer Protection by MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
y3rder in to character. There are two types of per- in Co-operation with BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION Incorporated SATISFACTION 
is brain son who speak fast. One is the choleric, A non-profit educational foundation 
r some aggressive type, with a staccato voice. The 
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The voice tk nost impor wilh an unpleasant voice can't hold at 
omponent of an actor technic tention if she teaches the same class all 
juipn Even in a visual medium lik day. Librarians use subdued tones. and 
Ou notice rong voice in a loctors and nurses find a reassuring voice 
} Radio announc ire xpected in asset 

‘ nt and impersor nd the CBC Although railway announcers are tr; 
:ored to | ( oO 7 wh iuonally a raucous breed, a girl who 
) | farm h ports called uns at Woking, Surrey. it 
v ! ) World War II was famous for her melo 
pl ‘ ife oO IK hich so beeuiled a Cana 
{1 h ) lian lieutenant that he tracked her down 

( } id on ! 
Vo I rf) fo Thou not everyor is SO susceptbie 
) } Be: un U.S oO soun & a i} ver enmeshed 
N Yo { he n veb of voices tl ract us, repe 


A visit with Gratien Gelinas 





continued from p: 


us, influence us Why do 
others 
they faintly 


or disliked, 


In Various Ways 


some voices please while annoy 
us? Perhaps because echo 


people we have loved exper 


ences that we want to remember oft 
forget 
Perhaps, too, our reactions spring from 


i deeper source. Dr. Schaeffer, of the 
Voices 
listener as 
dislike 


yourseif 


University of Toronto 


suggests 
reveal a about the 
You 


which 





good 
well as the 


peaker 


raits to 


VOICes 


reveal you 


ire predisposed. If you're irritated by 


whiny could isily de 


yourself * 


voice you very e 


veiop one 








‘“‘Where is the theatre audience? 


j f el ( n play now 
I h f ne fo n n enough to pa 
I irtmer G to ck workmanlike job or 
. I tO rh pro O stage ympetent prod 
oOo! l nin had moved trom 
C; rf oO ror OO p to the heart of Geli 
f . : it co oO! bout showman 
{ ( Bo | 
| rit-Coq ose f i f WI! € C Gelina 
I | ( I I ACC 
ho W I 1d movi 
| ) i ) nk i Grelin I ed 
{ ' old , | Why?" G n iskec 
nost OI B neal forgettin Lhe 
cocked oO f the I nade tt ispense, Passion 
\ ' f oO | hos Cie nswered 
ni Fo yIdin e View ind put 
| } " 9. ne ( Ork 1 h plays he l 
1 ) OV ome real ic 
: of ) | nttoned tl 
| 
j ' 10 | Tt peoptle in the neatre O 
O; P ) ) | with television ind the 
, | ox wd onet | OV eding the stage of every 
ith oun ; at I it ide he said. “They're like 
Mii | Malade 1 j \ in ho Inks she can stop being 
f ( C ) husband because anothe 
- oO 1O to hei No This 
- ail act \ust make herself 
MI on = = 4 ore \ n ey In the theatre 
( ' , ) nvwa we have to 
\ iP ( uf 1 and seduce the 
Can ) 
Ihe room, tl | ( 
d it |} f of What test for success 
| Gelinas warms into a conversation like 
yf mal Ol inner warming into a ruce 
G I nd by now he was in full stride. His 
O oud ve Ol ‘ ron ind able, but has none 
I sm for the ountry p of the juicy cleverness of a “trained 
2 Mon W h € oice say a television announcer’s. Hi 
\ yuNntall ibbed forehead, his features, his shoul 
Ka h ) ideal fo | ind arms, his hands and fingers, a 
SIMO GG asm et behind | words and push 
H G yh Yo ) I sa Theres a common idea in 
( yund I Quebec Ive heard it from Frenc 
H l t reakin niversi professor ind be 
oO ) iMorta hop in ambitious French Cana 
I oO f Simor lian i ike again 1 beto 
(ys cdroom ne Stal no matte what he want to do 
) partm OYS ¢ How doc is sound to you? 
ool o Geli had Ge ed Although | h 
f oO 1 | ' ind n c and I read as 
I ook f ) is | 1 distth 1 fact I refi oO 
) \ f ¢ OSC yert u R s. If by 
€ eal nor tt }O fot 
‘ whi H p ¢ on 
mer ng o | no on yne thip one craft 
I 1 oO t Be € that how to stage a show. My nose ts close to 
3 tood chance o peating the the earth, sniffing my own small patl 
I box-office succe of Tit But show? A show can succeed in 
( he wouldnt make a firm guess French or English Tit-Coqg proved tha 
) ) th one nat the first t ng And fo ivself Montreal 1S where | 
owman need . n iudience ind york New York or Paris o1 Hollywood 
nce of ( fit oO no. My tions e here 
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Watching television and movies” 


wife, who 


Standin 


Here. too, was his joined 


moment Simone 





Gelinas’s smooth dark head is almest 
precisely level with her husband's gingery 
one; seated, she soon drew her legs up 


beneath her and curled comfortably in 
her cha Her olive-torned face is shaped 
by a strong nose, and she wore a plain 
but becoming brown silk dress a shade 
lighter an her eyes. I asked her if she 


d been an actress 

Before they were married, she said, 
Gratien had arranged for her to play a 
few small roles on the ground that she 
should know what she was getting into, 
but she had never been professional 
On the contra ithe circumstances of 
her courtship she recounted them now 
with apparent pleasure, contrasted so 
ib diy wit the ca mating habits 

tally ascribed to theatrical people that 
the sounded like a folk tale from an 
other, stricter time 


Simone. who its eighteen, 1 


A girl 
taken by 


the motner of a young 


mother to have tea with 


man, Gratien 


His mothe impressed by the girl, and 





the parents arrange a party at which the 
two will meet. The purpose of the party 
is a secret, but of course the young people 
see through this subterfuge and are pain 
fully self-conscious with each other. De 


spite their unease. within a few weeks 


they are informally engaged 


That was in 1930.° Gratien broke in 





I was studying, trying to find my way 
into show business, working in an insu! 
ance office like my father and selling 
shoes at night. I had to court her for 
five years before I could afford to marry 
her. She was the only girl I ever went 
with 

His wife smiled. “First love,” she said 
fondly but with trace of mockery at 
the cliche 

During much of their five-year engage 
ent they had an arrangement by which 
they saw each other only on Sunday 
night Gratien was “running too hard 
n too many directions” to spend more 
time on courtship. Since then the score 
has tipped only slightly in Simone’s 
favo Last spring and winter, for a 
characteristic son of loneliness, he 
moved to their country house at Oka to 
writ Bousille et les Juste a job for 
which he needed complete solitude. In 


Montreal she read 
waited. She 


trips to 


attended mass and 


saw her husband only on his 


rare town, made not to visit his 


family but to attend to the Comédie 


Canadienne’s business 
Gelinas, for his part, worked little less 


When l m 


stop only to eat and rest 


than twenty hours a day 


writing | 
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food, I open cans. For rest, I've taught 
myself a little trick. When I'm tired I 
lie down and go to sleep—for ten min- 
utes, twenty, half an hour. At Oka I lie 
on a couch; in the theatre I lie on the 
bare floor during intermission, if neces- 
sary. Anywhere.’ 

“Like Napoleon,” his wife said. 

“It makes her laugh when I say I'm 


going to hurry up and get a fast rest,” 
he said But it works.” It made me 
laugh, too, and in the break in the con 
versation Gelinas slipped out to the 
kitchen to pour some drinks 

While he was gone his wife said softly, 
to herself as much as to me, “It has been 
hard and even painful to be so much 
alone. When the children were young I 
We have 


no time for social life; a few opening 


was always busy, but now 


nights, now and then a movie for re 
laxation, a few friends we don't see 
enough of. Still, Saint Exupéry (a French 
novelist, not a canonized churchman) 
writes that to love is for two people to 
look, not at each other, but forward in 
the same direction 

Gelinas returned with the drinks and 
I asked them about their children. The 
eldest, Sylvie, who is twenty-three, ‘grad 
uated last spring from the University of 
Montreal. She has played bit parts in 
her father’s productions but wants to be 
a writer, and is now working as a wom 
en’s page reporter on Montreal’s big 
French daily, La Presse. Last summer 
Sylvie married Bernard Sicotte, who is 
in his last year in the letters faculty of 
the U of M and who writes, directs, and 
plays much of the comedy material in 
the university's musical revues. “I told 
her she would have a lonely life like 
mine,” Simone Gelinas said, “and she 
laughed.” 

The oldest boy, Michel, is twenty-two, 
a business administration graduate from 
the U of M’s school of commerce and 
now a part-time post-graduate student 
in business administration at McGill. He 
is a sort of rotating apprentice at the 
Comédie Canadienne, where he has work- 
ed at everything from the year-end audit 
to hammering the tin number tags on the 
seats, and intends to make himself a 
theitre executive of a new kind, one who 
can handle everything from tax problems 
to stage lighting with a professional hand 

At twenty his brother Yves is set on 
a theatrical career too; he is halfway 
through the degree course at the Quebec 
Conservatory of Dramatic Art, and is 
a polished-enough technician to be stage 
manager for Bousille et Les Justes. “At 
the theatre I'm harder on them—more 
demanding —than I am on other em- 
ployees,” Gelinas said. “They have to 
earn respect by their work. They man- 
age. Yves hasn't let anyone miss an 
entrance — not even a cue —in Bousille 
yet. Lord help him when he does.” 

The three younger boys are all board- 
ers at Collége Brébeuf, a classical college 
just around the corner from the Gelinas’ 
duplex. Pierre, who is seventeen, is much 
concerned with designing and mocking- 
up stage sets that are as yet, his father 
says, too ambitious to fit inside a theatre. 
Fifteen-year-old Alain is “the clown of 
the family. When he was five,” Gelinas 
recalled, obviously not for the first time, 
“he said he was going to be an actor like 
father—only funny.” Pascal, the young- 
est at thirteen, is the “family poet” and 
the only one of the boys who has taken 
his school work seriously. “A great con- 
solation for his mother,” Gelinas said, 
clearly hoping to draw a rebuttal that 
didn’t come. 

With several examples in mind, I 
asked if their father’s fame had made 
the boys hard to handle. “They take it 


pretty calmly,” Simone Gelinas said. 
Gratien explained that he had told the 
boys, early on, that he belonged to “a 
craft that needs fanfare and publicity to 
live. It is no more honorable than any 
other craft — only noisier.” 

They have used only one guideline in 
raising their family, a simple one: they 
forbid nothing. They try to demonstrate 
why some choices are better than others, 
and leave the choices to the kids. This 
has worked out reasonably well, al- 
though it has left them with their share 
of the usual problems. Pierre, for in- 
stance, tried living at home for a while 
early this fall but he couldn't “separate 
himself from the television set long 
enough to do some work,” so he is now 
back at boarding school 

The apartment, while we talked, had 
been completely undisturbed—not a buzz 
from the unlisted telephone, not a mur- 
mur from a maid (“I could never keep 
one,” Simone Gelinas had said. “Our 
hours are too unpredictable’), not a 
knock on the door. I asked her if she 
often saw her family together in one 
place, and she told me it sometimes hap- 
pened that they gathered for lunch on 
Sunday. Gelinas saw my meaning. “We 
could probably arrange it next Sunday,” 
he said hospitably, “if you'd like to come 
by and meet them. Make it after lunch 
but before I have to leave for the 
theatre.” I said I'd enjoy meeting them, 
— and as it turned out, I did. 


No leg room for Bernard 


Sam Tata was composing a group pic- 
ture when I arrived on Sunday. The 
starched, combed and blue-suited boys 
had just returned from high mass with 
their father, and looked it. The family 
resemblance among them is noticeable 
but not remarkable—they are all within 
a couple of inches of their father’s five- 
foot-four, but the only child with his 
gingery hair is Sylvie, the daughter. Her 
husband, Bernard Sicotte, a loose-jointed 
six-footer who was having trouble finding 
leg room in the crowd, looked even long- 
er than he is among the short Gelinas. 

When the photographs were disposed 
of, l-asked the three younger boys (who 
were clearly unwilling to make peace 
with either their stiff collars or the 
English language) if they had something 
more interesting to do. They bolted like 
flushed game and raced down the base- 
ment stairs. I followed, out of curiosity, 
and discovered a comfortably rumpled 
room, well furnished with books, that 
now had a movie screen on one wall, a 
projector near the other, and half a 
dozen teenagers slumped between. I had 
been holding up a private screening of 
a French feature film that Pierre, Alain 
and Pascal were showing some friends. 
For the rest of the afternoon, while we 
talked upstairs, the sound track rumbled 
below. 


With the second generation of Gelinas 
on hand to put some youthful topspin 
into the conversational ball, it bounced 
faster than it had on our previous visit. 
The cues, as actors call their speeches, 
went something like this: 

LEFOLII: The younger boys seem to 
speak English about as well as most 
Ontario schoolboys speak French—lame- 
ly. Have you gone out of your way to 
teach them English? 

GELINAS: Sylvie went to Ontario three 
times on exchange visits. The best we 
could do for the boys was a subscription 
to Maclean’s. (Loud laughter.) 
BERNARD: So far a bilingual Canadian 
has usually been a Canadien who speaks 
English. But I see some western schools 
are beginning to teach French as a sec- 
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same old question: 


what’s for dinner? 










Brights 
a yi Wi Dat 


brand-new answer: 
include a bottle of 
Manor St. Davids 

~—it gives a man’s lift to any meal! 


Manor White or Manor Red does 
something magical for food! 


Manor St. Davids, the fastest-selling table wines 
in Canada by far, are two of 


Bright's fine nadian. Whines 


SINCE 1874 


Write Bright’s Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free copy of 
“Bright & Cheery Recipes’’, a meal-planning guidebook! 

















For active children to build 


up winter resistance with... 
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Children love Haliborang It tastes 
tik fresh orange no hint 
oil or fish. Each teasy yntul contains 
S000 Units Vita \ 11000 Un 
f Vitamin D. S children 
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Le Maybe the wall il 
ing down. If they are 


e com 
we Nave to help 


by tearing down our own false traditions 


MICHEL At school we study three hun 
dred years of false history. Our books are 
written by brothers with a big B who 
make i aint out of roistere! ike 
Champlain and a hero out of a bandit 


ltk Dollard de 
BERNARD: We don't 
ilism like the St. Jean B 


Ormeaux 
bad 


Parade ( 


need nation 


iptiste 


early display of Canadien sentiment 
tl tracts several hundred thousand 
ne iiors in Montreal every June). We 
lcnt have to fend our language and 
oO ultul bette we hav to wse them 
elle! 
MICHEL: English-speaking Canada has 
few false traditions of its own lake 
he oyalist nonsense mean bs« 
lute noUnit to 
SYLVIi | think there are some new 


For the sake of argument 


ideas, some new excitement, among 
French-Canadian women, too 

SIMONE GELINAS: For us, there was 
love and the instinct to bear children 
They taught us nothing else 

SYLVIE: We want to live our own lives, 
and live them while we're young 
LEFOLII: Isn't this really a matter of 
the church's attitude to birth control? 
BERNARD: Of course. My mother was 
one of eighteen children. When she 
married, the priest told her she couldn't 
refuse her husband—it was a sin 
SYLVIE: But as I understand my own 


priest, the church is changing. The objec 


tion Is Only to some methods; there seems 


to be no objection to 


natural birth con 
trol. I'd like to have more than one child 
but I'm not going to have more than 
three or four 
BERNARD: Oh. (General laughter.) In 


any case, it’s a matter of arithmetic. No 


continued from page 6 
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Atlan 


market for a variety of steel 


n exchange for free access to the 
ic provinces 
including automobiles, 


content goods 


which are not produced in the area. I am 


positive it can be sold in other world 
markets 
But a gi 


Breton stee 


dian f1 


problem confronts Cape 
within the 


The 


existing Cana 


imework Sydney operation 


is now controlled by A. V. Roe, through 
operating company. Dosco. The diffi 

of competing in the inland domestic 

ket from mills one thousand miles 
wa has resulted in the building by 
Dosco of huge rolling mills at Contre 
re | near Montreal. At the outset, basic 

el w till be made at Sydney and 
shipped to the new mills for finishing 
But if tk should not effectively establish 
favorable competitive position IN a 
Algom ind Steel of Canada, then 

No Sco steel masters will move 

to Contrecoe lOck stock and blast 
furnace. If that happens, God help Cape 


Breton nd 





Newfoundland, too. And 
Dosco’s president has given clear warn 
that it m inless new markets are 
four 
THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 
ling, when I've started feeling 
That more iderstanding s due me 
will not thank you for revealing 
Merely that you see right through me! 
Th ~ 


M 


body can afford to raise eighteen chil 


dren today in Montreal. Nobody 

GELINAS The times are changing 
Michel and Bernard are just starting in 
the theatre: I see for them a different 


hey will 
lave to know how to mix film into stage 


theatre from the one we know. 


productions, how to play to camera 


for closed-circuit theatre audiences, how 


to handle techniques we haven't invented 


yet. For myself. I believe it is time | 
made movies in Canada. We're just at 
the beginning in this country. 

We were back where we started, in 
the one place where Gratien Gelinas is 
really at home. in the theatre. It was 
time for Bernard and Sylvie to escort 
Simone Gelinas to mass. We left with 
them, and from his doorstep Gelinas 
called chance. He went back inside to 
look at a script before it was time to 


the theatre * 


ire 
dress for 


n of Ontario-Quebec rivalry is arrant nonsense’”’ 
inces. Britain would import Nova Scotia Such factors make clear to me that 
steel, using Newfoundland’s Wabana ore the Atlantic region urgently needs a gov 


ernment that will grapple with the prob 
lem of 


steel now, not when the ultimate 
crisis occurs. If the existing form and 
practices of Confederation gontinue, no 
matter which party reigns? in Ottawa 


when this crisis occurs, nothing will be 
the until it is 
Chen brillant 
temporary 


done to resolve problem 


beyond repair some char 


acter will invent a new ‘solu 


tion” and win an election as Benefactor 


of The Maritimes. Either the inland poli 
ticlans who run this country do not under 
Atlantic 


bemused by 


problem 
still 


The 


stand the nature of the 


or they are what they 


fondly imagine is free enterprise 


that gov 
intervene in any 


catch phrase apparently means 


ernment must nevel 
Sick 


condition ts 


‘business’ situation until the patient's 


virtua'ly hopeless 
perhaps coal ts old 


talk to other | 


their favorite gambit 


Consider coal. Or 
hat When | 
Canadians about it 


too ppel 


is to point to the thirteen million dollars 


Ottawa paid to producers tn 1958 to sub 
Maritime coal as fa! 


sidize the hauling of 


is Levis, Que., of all places. At Levis 
the fuel is deemed by Ottawa to be “com 
petitive” in the central provinces with 
coal from the U.S., but unfortunately it 
is not, except possibly in the eastert 
extremity of the industrial belt. The U.S 


continues to pour coal into Ontario at a 


rate of a million tons a month, over 


tariff of fifty Bitumin 
Maritime 


more 


flimsy cents a ton 


coals 


comparable to the 


OUS 


product, are imported at a rate of 


than ten million tons a year. Obviously 


1either oil nor natural gas has destroyed 


the Mar market. Ontario and 


ilimes coal 


Quebec have performed the slaughte1 
with magnificent assistance from who 
ever has happened to hold the federa 
powe from time to tume. Ottawa just 
darent risk the wrath of Ontario (and 
the U.S. perhaps) by putting American 
soft coals under quota, by raising the 
tariff steeply. or by closing the bordet 
ill of which methods have been used by 
Uncle Sam when one of his industries 
screams that it is being m irdered by 
Canada. It cd not seem to occur to 
Ottawa that to use Canadian coal first 
under such tariff protection as may be 
required, would assist Our precarious 
trade imbalance with the U.S 

That thirteen million dollars in freight 
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subsidies is actually taxpayers’ money 
down the drain because it doesn’t 
amount to enough to get the coal to 
market and sell it. Shippers have hope- 
fully hauled coal to the St. Lawrence and 
stockpiled it. At the very best they are 
managing to sell about four million tons 
a year, almost entirely east of the On- 
tario border 

In Toronto and Montreal we derive a 
sense of virtue from calling attention to 
the subsidies the Maritimes collect. It 
never occurs to us that every industry in 
the factory belt that enjoys a high tariff 
is a Subsidized industry. The truth is that 
the Atlantic provinces alone pay far more 
money per year to subsidize inland in- 
dustries through tariffs than what they 
receive to help bolster either their econ- 
omy or regional government services 
This is the heart of the matter. 

Admittedly I stand in error, vis-d-vis 
the copybook economists when we talk 
about coal. To most of these gentlemen 
the miner is a statistic and, in the lump, 
a graph. To me—because I have seen 
the appalling destitution of the coal 
towns—-the miner is a human being, with 
a wife and children, but no job, who 
long since became ineligible for further 
unemployment benefits. Dare anyone 
suggest that the fate of the coal industry 
could be worse under an Atlantic govern 
ment than has been the case in Confed 
eration? 
of these two million people at heart ob 


A government with the interests 


viously would lose the subsidies which 
fail to subsidize. But | submit that it 
would find a way to use Atlantic coal 
in more thermal-power plants, and that 
it would subsidize the export of coal 
into world markets, where use of coal is 
growing. Considering the constantly in 
creasing uses of coal in the content of 
new products, such a government might 
be expected to go all out in research, a 
field in which the lag has been unforgiv- 
able. This could result in an influx of 
new industries to the coal fields—but not 
after all the mines are closed and the 


sea has poured in. 


Where Ottawa has failed 


A national Atlantic government would 
benefit the region in many other ways 
It would create its own tax structure 
In a region in which it is much more 
difficult for either a corporation or an 
individual to earn a dollar than is the 
case elsewhere in Canada, the Maritimer 
cannot operate from the same tax base as 

man or a company in, say, Kitchener, 
Ont.—an argument which Ottawa regards 
is “frivolous.” It would create its own 
currency and no longer be the prisoner 
of the Bank of Canada, which has paid 
no attention to the argument that “tight 


and expensive money doesn't make sense 


in a region in which no _ infiationary 
pressures exist. It would establish its 
own banking system and rules govern 


ing insurance and other ficuciary institu 
tions. | would not even hazard a guess as 
to how much money has been scooped 
out of the Atlantic region by the money 
barons of Toronto and Montreal over 
the years, but the figures would be inter 
esting to ponder, especially if those of 
investment from those two great money 
towns were set forth in an adjoining 
column 

What has Ottawa failed to do, and in 
> T am not talk 
of Con 


some cases even to study 
ing about the “broken promises’ 
federation, but of the urgent needs of to 
day. It has failed to overhaul a trans- 
portation system that creaks; railroads 
which literally saved Canada’s industrial 
ife in World War II, ferry services which 
immediate 


ire utterly inadequate fol 
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harbor equipment which is in- 
sufficient and substandard. The existing 
freight-rate structure blocks the way to 
the market. Ottawa has failed to make 
any effort to spur the use of the great 
Atlantic ports. It can build the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, but wouldn't touch the 
eighteen-mile Chignecto Canal, which is 
an integral part of a sheltered water 
route from the Lakehead into the Bay 
of Fundy and on down the coast. It lis 
tens to the proposal for a trunk highway 
on a line across Maine from Fredericton 
to Sherbrooke. Que., but so far has not 
approached Washington to see what kind 
of deal might be made to cut a hundred 
miles off the trucking distance into Mont- 


real 


needs 


A “nation” of provincials 


In immediate capital projects the pres- 
ent federal administration, or its prede 
cessor, should have rebuilt the railway in 
Newfoundland as a standard-gauge road 
The work benefits would be entirely 
Maritime, with the exception of new 
locomotives. Newfoundland would get 
the construction work on the broadened 
right-of-way. Its loggers would cut the 
tie timber. The new rails would come 
from Sydney. Most important of all, the 
car works and wheel-and-axle plant at 
Trenton, N.S., a town that was desti 
tute and cleaned out of unemployment 
cheques when ! last saw it, would go 
back to work full time 

These things do not happen under the 
existing system. Time has proved that 
a vital weakness lies in Confederation, 
loaded as it is with so-called provincial 
rights. These rights are bound to work 
» the advantage of the wealthy mem 
bers of the national society. As a result 
we have failed to produce Canadians, 
excepting in times of war, and have pop 
ulated this half of North America with 
provincial men. This is tragic but true, 
no matter what the holy-rolling patriots 
say on the hustings or the television net- 
work 

Five years ago the four provinces by 
the sea launched an economic council, 
the purpose of which was to lift the re 
gion by the bootstraps. Provincial gov 


ernments established crown corporations 


© aid new industries. To my knowledge 
these people have worked like Trojans, 
not without minor success. Their effort 
makes clear that the Atlantic standard 
of living cannot be lifted to parity with 
that of Canada as a whole within the 
existing political -economic framework 
Ergo, there must be a complete and im 
mediate change of heart and approach 
by Ottawa and the prosperous central 
provinces, or the Atlantic people have 
no alternative but to quit Confederation. 
I see no sign of that change 

Admittedly there would be losses. Fed- 
eral grants and subsidies would disap 
pear. Ottawa would pull out the defense 
establishments. (Not miuny defense orders 
reach Maritime contractors, however.) 
But on balance the real loss would be 
Canada’s, and the easterners’ economic 
gains would far outstrip the withdrawing 
of what central Canadians like to call 
handouts Electing a solid phalanx of 
members to Ottawa will not turn the 
trick. It has been tried by both parties 
Once the Maritimers reach the capital 


they cannot make their voices heard 


ibove the clamor raised by Ontario and 
Quebec 

As things stand, full control of their 
own destiny by the Atlantic people is 
the only viable answer. On today’s terms 
they should quit Confederation — and 
that would write a tragic finis to Canada 
as a potentially great country. »& 
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She’s stretching her home 
improvement dollar by call- 
ing us in the winter when 
we're not too busy—when 
we're glad to get intefior 
renovation jobs. 


Next summer we may not 
have time for a job like this. 
By having it done now, she’s 
getting a better and a faster 
job because skilled workers 
are more productive. 


Somewhere around your 
home cr place of business 
there’s a job to be done. It 
will pay you to do it now. 





HELP YOURSELF AND AT THE SAME TIME HELP YOUR 

COMMUNITY TO INCREASE EMPLOYMENT THIS WINTER. 

CALL YOUR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE FOR 
ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE. 


Issued by authority of the Minister of Labour, Canada 
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At last! Parkinson’s Second Law continued from page 17 ade 
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“Public accounts,’’ said one MP, “are so presented as to conceal and even falsify the facts” =| pox 
| Si 
} Int 
1 Ly y much illowing for present costs and future de To deal first with the accounts and accountant was set aside in favor of the _— 

1 for u ren ley migi velopments the experienced civil servant estimates presented to the British House civil servants’ recommendations; these and 

idds ten percent to the tota assuming of Commons and available to the public, were against double entry and left un thes 
{ re ( nto ¥ Tt not alwa yrrectly) that his bid w it iS interesting to learn that a proce- touched the previous confusion between - | 
1 at some stage by the finar dure of exchequer receipts, dating from liabilities and assets, between capital and bod: 

il Assuming, however, that the ibout 1129 and involving a teller, a tally current. rae 
pected wrangle takes place, the added cutter, an auditor, a clerk of the pells, In 1904 Thomas Gibson Bowles, MP fairs 
Individ nend e not or percent leleted at departmenta a scriptor talliar and several chamber- could therefore describe the national help 
t tt t ir} when the combined estimate come in survived until 1826. Apart from accounts as “unsystematic, unscientific vital 

wn up. To this estimate the head this, however, the basic fact to learn ts complicated, and so presented as to con r 

{ yenized t t yf the department adds ten percent again that the accounts, such as they are, were ceal and even to falsify the facts.” In aloes 
f ot iys correctly) that hi designed for use during one particulal 1957 John Appleby remarked that those orge 
ernments. What 1 will be challenged by the treasury period of history. Introduced during the responsible for the public accounts seem at th 
t I 1 to After tl xpected dispute i evised Second Dutch War (in 1666), their pri- to confuse themselves as well as ever does 
nd But betwee! yvernments and iid before the re ponsibdie iry object was to prevent money from one else P sane 
i j il diff nce ) vi onsolidates all the depart the navy vote being spent by Charles II It is fair to conclude, in short, that the i was 

| é ven to nt i nds in id total and de on the aptly entitled Duchess of Ports- British public accounts are not quite in nig 
{ nco W ny of des how the revenue n made to mouth. Even for this strictly limited pur line with current methods of accountan Mor 

pt I f pul inan equal the xpenditure. With the agree pose the method chosen met with no cy. AS a means of control, as a system ed, 

: it f hould igno nent of h olleagues, he presents the startling success. The system was revised, of imparting information, they are scarce the 
total of ret { consid ynly nation with the bi Here the n herefore, so as to assume its present ly worth the paper they are printed on else 

hig i like to spend. We 1 ht total of what the government need nd form in 1689, from which year it more Accounts which would disgrace and dis St 

{ ion of these are the taxes which the people wi or less prevented William III from spend- credit a third-rate dog-racing company to q 
home. a motor launct we have to pa ing the money on /is friends, who were are solemnly presented each year to the is fi 
p | yng holiday But what, it will be asked, of the saf not even girls nation, and often presented by a business tion: 
Bermud it would remain o1 to irds? Are not the accounts and esti Devised originally to guard the till, man who ought to and does know better evite 
| oO ncon over U ire lat uid before the people represen the public form of accounting dates from So, far from being improved in form inve: 
' it ind if w conomiz it a tativ Is there no treasury department period before bookkeeping by double these accounts have become more com ed t 
be in matte yf taxation to a watchdog over the public purse? entry was generally known except among plex and muddled as the sums involved the 
\ nment W ipp the meth \ there no regulations framed to check nonconformists like Defoe It dates, have proliferated and swollen [hey are begi: 
( f is lua ice t pen xtravagance and waste? All these safe moreover, from an age when few gentle- not true and they do not balance. It is of tl 
re Wo f n t ds undoubtedly exist. That they are men Knew even the arabic numerals, the the business of the accountant to give expe 

’ , hould be futile manifest from the known results clock face in the stable yard showing the facts of the financial position in the ruth 
Give » mucl » spend, how much Che reasons for their futility are less ob only the Roman figures which the classi- language of business, which is money Why 
should be allocated to what? A govern viou however, and are perhaps worth cally educated might be expected to In that language he is to tell the truth cally 
mént which d led upon tl nov ip investigating, both as curious in them- understand and the whole truth. But those who pre 
proach to the subject would be respon selves and as affording the clue to possi [he result is that these public accounts, sent accounts to the nation do nothing The 
f olution in public finance ble improvement. Briefly, the answer is not of the latest pattern even in 1689, of the kind. They present only a picture 

Governmental as opposed to individual that the accounts are meaningless, the are now beginning to verge on the obso- of archaic and dignified confusion Li 
incon is hist lly linked with the treasury ineffective and the regulations so lete. They were revised, it Is true, as a And what of the treasury, that guar are 
incidence of war. In all systems of rev contrived as to make economy not so result of an inquiry held in 1922-29, but dian of the public weal? The accepted inve: 
e there has always been provision fot much difficult as impossible the minority report of the professional principle is that new expenditure is rhe 

the temporary expenses of conflict. Dut watched by the treasury, old expenditure and 
time of emergency, with our in by the departments themselves. But what from 
ir beliefs, our pride or even our ee Bessette 3 ss ; sort of financial control is this? The divi Phe} 
xistence at stake. we agree to pay almost sion of responsibility is meaningless, for ques 
ything as the price of victory. The wat JASPER BY Simpkins the problem of true economy is one and pose 
ends and with it the temporary expenses indivisible. Under such a system the extra junk 
which everyone has seen to be more ol =i ee 3 clerk is demanded while the surplus er a 
K nevitable. In theory the revenue = clerk is retained. No office is ever declar- man 
should fall to something like its previou ed redundant for fear that it should again Bu 
In practice it seldom does. While = be wanted and that its revival would whic 
vernmental income remains almost mean a new approach to the treasury. ogy. 
rtime level, peacetime expend 8 Now, would the surrender of an estab- are s 

lished post in Department A make it any outw 

if easier to establish a different post in Civil 
V Department B, the two problems being com! 
‘ considered in fact by separate authori matt 
ply. i It ties and as things totally unrelated to thing 
tl each other? Such a practice can lead fact 
{ f only to an irresponsible attitude among the « 
; those forbidden to regard the problem } Vain. 

as a whole. And experience suggests that print 
ive war is jud to | € t, tl grown men treated as children can be the | 
theory finds no f ppo In the have in a very childish way matt 
ond place, the ire ty] ft extrava As for the regulations imposed on the rt 
ince which yield on 1 diminishin official, all they do is to add rigidity to bette 
rn. To the provision of nque ind waste. The whole system of appropria admi 
e enjoyment of dan th tions is convenient only for cash account- or th 
(eventually physica rhe ) ing and useless for purposes of control hims 
not true, unfortunately, of department The departmental appropriation does not is thy 

il and technical luxuriance. Economic represent, to begin with, the cost of the duty 
ind cultural advisers can multiply beyond department to which it relates. The army trava 
the point at which concubines might be vote excludes stationery, for that is ing ¢ 
thought a bore; beyond the point even at supplied by the stationery office; the sta reasc 
which they might be thought unbearal tionery office vote excludes buildings gain 
Financially as well as aesthetically, tl (because these belong to the office of beins 
situation has become infinitely worse works) and so it goes on. cranh 
in countries like Britain and the Unit What the faithful lawmakers might he k 
States the initiative in public finance more usefully watch is the relative cost savec 
comes from sub-departments of govern Jasper! Are you raiding the icebox again?”’ of administration and troops. How many waste 
ment which decide each year on th extra battalions might be maintained for will 
needs for the year that is to come. After : ae : 3 the sum spent on the finance branch of wisel 
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the war office? Which are we more likely 
to need in an emergency—minute sheets 
or bayonets, ledgers or guns? The pres- 
ent rigidity is merely a waste of effort, 
money and time, serving no useful pur- 
pose of any kind. 

So much for the official safeguards. 
In the light of their failure, all that re- 
mains to check extravagance is the press 
and the public. It might be thought that 
these would be effective, the press having 
no great love for bureaucracy and the 
body of taxpayers having a direct interest 
in the economical handling of their af- 
fairs. Why should press and public prove 
helpless where their own interests are so 
vitally concerned? 

The answer to that question is that 
true economy cannot be imposed on an 
organization from outside; it must begin 
at the centre. From time to time the press 
does take up the cry of official extravas 
publishing apparent 
waste which the departments concerned 
are often in a position to contradict. 
More often the attacks are simply ignor- 
ed, the civil servants well knowing that 
the newspapers will turn to something 
else in a few days’ time. 


gance, details of 


Suppose, however, that the outcry leads 
to questions in the House and that proof 
is forthcoming of some of the allega- 
tions made, what is the result? The in- 
evitable sequel is the appointment of an 
investigating committee, a device intend- 
ed to postpone the until after 
the next election. The official inquiry 
begins its laborious work, the members 
of the committee being (let us assume) 
experienced, intelligent, energetic and 
ruthless. They achieve little or nothing. 
Why? Because the whole process is basi- 


business 


cally wrong. 
The sheep close ranks 
Let us suppose that naval dockyards 


are the inquiry and that the 
investigators descend upon each in turn. 


subject of 


admirals 
who are far 
matter in hand. 
They ask searching 
“What are these fellows sup- 
doing?” “What is all this 
junk?” “How do you dispose of the clink- 
er and wood shavings?” “Why pay so 
many people to do so little?” 


The members include retired 
and practicing 


from 


engineers 
ignorant of the 
They hear evidence 
questions 


posed to be 


But they soon observe a phenomenon 
which is best explained in terms of zool- 
ogy. In the presence of wolves, sheep 
are said to form a tight bunch with horns 
outward and the weakest in the centre. 
Civil servants do the same. Faced by a 
common danger, they take up that for- 
mation, yielding nothing, denying every- 
thing, concealing all. This is a well-known 
fact of against 
the committee members must struggle in 
vain Their report, when eventually 
printed, might just as well be placed in 
Whatever happens to it, the 


matter is allowed to drop. 


biology and one which 


the toilet 


The ordinary taxpayer is often in a 
waste in 
the politician 
one thing, he may 
himself be employed in the dockyard. It 


is theoretically his interest as well 


better position to know about 
administration than either 


or the journalist. For 


as his 
duty to come forward and denounce ex- 
He does noth- 
and that for two distinct 
In the first place he stands to 
gain nothing but unpopularity and abuse, 


being likely to be 


travagance when he sees it 
ing of the kind, 


reasons 


regarded as at best a 
crank, at worst a spy. In the second place, 
he knows perfectly well that the money 
saved in one direction will certainly be 
wasted in another. Nothing he can do 
So he 
wisely decides to say nothing and keep 


will reduce the tax he has to pay. 
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the good opinion of his neighbors. In 
matters of public expenditure no help is 
to be expected from the public at large 
unless the informant is personally re- 
warded and at the same time assured that 
all savings made will go to the reduction 
of the taxes to which he is subject. 

To summarize the position, the public 
revenue is regarded as limitless and ex- 
penditure rises eternally to meet it, and 
the various devices which are supposed 
to check expenditure fail to do so, being 
wrongly conceived and imperfectly moti- 
vated. The problem is a serious one and 
would seem to merit our attention. What 
is to be done? The modern instinct is 
to frame new regulations and laws, of 
which there are already more than 
enough. The better plan, less fashionable 
today, is to remotivate the people actual- 
ly concerned, penalizing the extravagance 
we now reward and rewarding the econ- 
omy we now penalize. As a first step to- 
ward redirecting the flood, we need to 
reverse the whole process of government 
finance. Ministers should not begin by 
ascertaining what the departments need. 
They should begin by asking what the 
country can afford to spend. We do not 
base our personal budget on what our 
past extravagances have taught us to 
like but on the income we can fairly 
expect to receive. We do not, in short, 
plan to spend what we have not got. 
[he same principle should apply to pub- 
lic as it does to individual finance. 

he first question to decide is the ratio 
between the revenue and the gross na- 
tional product. What proportion of the 
national income should the government 
demand? What proportion of the indi- 
vidual’s income can the government safe- 
ly take? And what happens when that 
proportion is exceeded? Economists (with 
one notable exception) have fought shy 
of this problem, allowing it to be assum- 
ed that, where government expenditure 
is concerned, the sky is the limit. It is 
one aim of this suggest that 
there are other and lower limits; a limit 


article to 


beyond which taxation is undesirable, a 
limit beyond which it is dangerous and 
a limit (finally) beyond which it is fatal. 
And these limits are clearly indicated by 
both economic theory and historical fact. 


In the light of these known dangers, 
it is for the cabinet to decide upon the 
ratio between government expenditure 
and gross national product. That deci- 
sion taken, there is a total fixed for the 
revenue, a total within which the min- 
istries have to work. It is for the cabinet 
again to decide upon the distribution of 
this total between the departments. To 
individual departmental heads would fall 
the responsibility of subdividing depart- 
mental between the various 
branches and units. No department under 


allocations 


this system would be asked to submit an 
would be told, instead, to 
keep within a total. All that would con- 
cern the legislature would be the gross 


estimate. It 


expenditure and its allocation to depart- 
ments. Lawmakers need not be asked to 
vote on the relative amounts to be spent 
floor polish and 
They can fairly compare the value 
for money given by the air force or by 
health. For purposes of 
they need no more than that by 
with 


on gasoline and grease 


boots 


education or by 
control, 
way of forecast, together real ac- 
counts of expenditure in the past—such 
accounts as they have never yet been 
allowed to see 

The obvious advantage of the system 
here described is that a limit 1s placed on 
expenditure. An advantage as important, 
obvious, is that the expenditure 
flexible within each ministry, 
department, subdepartment and unit. The 


officials themselves are thus 


if less 


becomes 


made re- 
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r for economy, their success of his income tax proportionally to the its chancellor) was abolished in the reign 
. f becoming instantly apparent from imount of the saving. There should also of William IV. Nor was the exchequer 
th ccounts of the following year. It is de provision to ensure that all sums alone in its archaic confusion, for an a 
tive officers, and they alone, who saved should go, not to another depart invesugation of 1570 into the London ‘a 
no where economies f ifely be nent, nor to the treasury, but solely to customs broke down completely because | =e 
nad Once they understand that the the reduction of the national debt ‘the officers have used such an obscure 
pment they want in one direction Che last function of the tribunal would way in the keeping of their books A 
) ial on tl conomizing in e to recommend for the highest honors member of parliament exclaimed in 1919 
) tion, tl n safely be the citizens whose suggestions had result ‘l stand amazed that in the best times 
f t provided that promotion { in the greatest economies, as also the and governments, things should be in 
( the man who shows where 1 ervants who had been most suc such darkness.” The special commission 
in be saved. Yet another cessful in reducing needless expenditure ers of 1829 reported that “The Annual 
I ess Obvio it first sight A minor revolution would date from the Accounts leave millions unexplained and 
1 elimination of treasury day when officials came to realize that unaccounted for in detail’—which was h 
it ; | n wilt ts ev of divided reputation is more readily to be won by found again to be the case in 1844 and A 
"? >t i ( oO nefficien ind waste. In place ‘ving money than by spending it is still so today. The darkness has be 
rN - f d tfu nterference, the pul I not to be supposed that the re come, if anything, darker still, for to mae 
mdigestion uld Know Only the strong lea form of the national finances would be the original confusion of the accounts 
uy f I uN ind dit. H would be com inopposed In this field of administration has been added the babble of consultants ao 
needurt Keep ‘ ( iccept responsibility, free to tl reformer will be faced, inevitably and the jargon of the London School of 
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{ A ize that cost and value are but different esenting one of the strongest vested in terrorism is becoming a religion A 
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eating, drinking or mrCCuOR, K Would main only to counts they will reply with a_ pitying surround their position are the graves of vest 
moking. To get fast re id in tl prevention ol nile that it was tried once at the war their former assailants, Florence Night i 25 
: . . For this purpose the first need is office, found wasteful and long ago aban ingale, Sir John Keane and Lord Ran it 
eliel, ju eat one or ‘ F a ee ' ' : on som 
x ee in pendent tribunal to which all Ol They will then retire behind a dolph Churchill. There, too, is the muti ; 
vO pasasemt-taeting posa for savin noney could be noke creen of technical mysteries lated tombstone of Sir Charles Harris — 
lums tablet Pun C od yf t Ol nuttering finally that public finance ts a the man who nearly betrayed the whole a 
, : : Big 
egin instantly to i overnment rey entative. Thi nore complex matter than is generally position, on the anniversary of whose i : 
eve heartburn and ! vould hear representations fron ealized death the leading esoterrorists still ex .noK 
d indigestion. Yau put nad from the department Th eratic and esoteric attitudes ob change a barbed wire. Let no one ima- oo 
vain eal water ted and would decide finally whethe vable in the British treasury have led gine that this citadel will yield to the “se 
take Tums anywhere! eacl ggested economy were fea O the creation of a special term to de first assault. Let no one doubt, however, ee 
not. Each decision in favor of an scribe the cult: esoterrorism. In the that it will yield to the last. » Dur 
yon ould lead oO an XECULIV eighteenth century these same esoterro! back 
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MACLEA 
as merciless as any women in history. 


Apart from the life we really led, there 
was the one we lived in our books. They 
always went along together, and some 


times when they joined didn't work out 


very well. | remember that when I was 
eading a book called The Owner of the 
Lazy D, I never spoke without saying 
semething droll and witty, like the hero, 
and when my mother would say, “Just 
who do you think your're talking to, Mi 
Big Mouth,” I'd look her up and down, 
knock the desert dust from my Stetson 
and draw! something like “I dunno, but I 


reckon shes my 


mother, leastwise, I 


thought she was the last time I looked 


I would be just about to roll some Bul 
Durham when I'd get a crack on the 
back of the head that would make my 
hair stand up as if Id just sighted a 
Pawnee. My mother was the fastest wom- 


an on the draw in our block. 


We kept secret caches 


< 
> 
~ 
¢ 


idiced against books we 


read in school, partly because of thei 


association with ink, inactivity and teach 


vas impossible 


interested in any book the girls 


ers, and partly because it 


to get 
carried home to study. And there was 
the added agony of having to read aloud 
in class. The only bright spot about school 


reading was provided by a deeply dimpled 


boy named Marcus with a quick breathy 
voice like escaping compressed air, who 
used to give all the different characters 
different voices he rest of us used to 


} 


put our chins down onto our chests and 


the whole thins nutter 





hurry throug 
ing, looking sideways, grinning and dodg 
ing spit balls, and when Marcus got up 
we'd sit there in an agony of vicarious 
self - consciousness, barely believing our 
ears, particularly as the guy wasn’t even 


charm 


aughing, while the girls beamed 


ed by his talent. Marcus would explain 
» the bewildered teacher that he thought 
it made it more interesting to act out the 
parts like that, and she couldnt do any 
thing about it. Stopping him would have 
been like stopping somebody from pray 
ing 
Although our experience with books 

enough to put us off litera 


ffset by what we did 


school was 





ture for life, it was Oo 


wit books at home. We were never 
taught to respect books or handle them 
gently or keep them clean. We kept books 
in our attic, in oll trunks, 


behind piles of 


id abandoned 


umber, in clothes closets a 
washstands, and it made it all the more 
fun when you found one. No matter 


to be working 
book. lie 


where you were supposed 
in our house you could find 
on the floor and start reading it. We kids 
books, stood on books, threw 


at on 
books at one another, and kept literature 
on the same level of fun as getting a ride 
in a bread wagon. The big thing was that 


we were conscious of books. They were 
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all hard-covered books, which made them 
more like a magic box with a lid, which 
creaked when it was new, and some of 
the old books we found around the house 
seemed to have a physical being to match 
their content, like Les Misérables, which 
was a dingy yellow - paged volume that 
looked as if it had been carried around 
with The Bishop’s Candlesticks. We used 
to trace drawings out of them. You never 
felt as if you completely owned a draw 
ing until you'd traced it and copied it onto 
a pad, which somehow made it yours fot 
I came across 
Animal Book for Children 
recently and each picture in it was as 


life. And in a way it did 
the Burgess 


familiar to me as the face of one of my 
family because I'd traced every one of 
them. There was nothing inferior about 
the talent of tracing 
a talented man, and you'd take your copy 


A good copier was 
and show it to your mother, who would 
Shake her head in admiration while you 
stood there with pursed lips, completely 
solemn, reticent and worthy 

Not that there weren't some boys with 
bland, smiling faces who had no respect 
either for books or what was inside them, 
who handled them like hatchets or rocks 
giggling uncomfortably. i remember one 


grinning, freckled, sandy -colored boy 
with flaring ears in our class who spent 
all one day cutting the pages loose in his 
copy of Ivanhoe with a new penknife 
until every page was lying loose. He took 
great pride in the fact that although it 
looked like a book, it really wasn't a 
book. He paid for it all next day, when 
the teacher caught him by surprise and 
snapped, “Open your books to page sixty 
four,” just as a gust of wind blew in the 
window from Bowden Avenue and filled 
the back half of the classroom with pages 
from Ivanhoe 


But to most of 1 


s a book brought mes 
sages of a great world of adventure where 
people werent content just to go on buy 
ing newspapers and waiting for street 
cars. Books were live and important, and 


t " 


suspected that there were even better 


ones where they came from, and some 
times we stole into the adult section of 
the public library, where it was very 
stuffy and quiet and everyone looked a 
bit mad and unhappy and old men with 
Sagging red eyes and their scarves and 
gloves piled on the table in front of them 
looked at balefully when we sniffed 
But you sensed that there was a whole 
new world of experience there, a bigger 
more substantial world 

In the meantime, books were in the 
mainstream of our lives, and played an 
important part in forming our dreams and 
behavior.. We read for escape and for 
pleasure and it colored our days and our 
future. TV will never produce anything 
that will equal waking up on a dewy sum 
mer Saturday morning with the sun and 
the scent of lilacs coming through the 
reaching for a book 


bedroom window 


disappearing with it half under the bed 
sheets and reading of swimming out to a 
wrecked ship to salvage some rope, bis 
cuits and a keg of nails, or provisioning 

barque on a scuddy wet windy wharf 
or of dark seas crashing against cliffs or a 
sunny forest in England, and entering a 
great world of rapture and communion 
with reality 


There was nothing between us and the 


books we read. The story came to us 


" 


clear through polished senses. Now I can 


pick up a book and start living in anothers 
world. Devts float past me like seraphim, 
worries and irrelevant thoughts like dark 
angels. But in those days we forgot the 


book in another way: it ceased to exist 


because it became a make-believe world 
the world of the books we read when 


we were kids. *& 
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at low cost 
through 














It looked like the story of the century 


Dozens of the toughest explorers had tried for years to reach 
the top of the world. Then, in the fall of 1909, the mild and 
charming Dr. Frederick A. Cook declared he had made it 
But he had another trip coming into prison as a swindle: 


Don’t miss John Edward Weem’s fascinating tale of a most 


remarkable rogue 


The ‘“‘humble”’ 


In the next | MACLEAN’S| On sale February 2 





fraud who claimed the North Pole 
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"SEED HOU: SE 
FREE! 
TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 


HOME 
SURROUNDINGS 


meee SEND TODAY! 


OUR BIG 1960 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK — FINEST EVER. 


164 pages with over 500 illustrations to tell you all about the loveliest and finest things 
to make your 1960 garden the most oe ever. The best ond newest in flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, strawberry plants, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock. Marvellous 
new chemical garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist's skill ond plant 
breeder's art, plus the FRIENDLY services of an organization CONTINUOUSLY devoted to 
the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell you more. Just clip and mail coupon—today 
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Viewscedweetenin 


rw ww ww ow www www ew ewww eww eee wees ee ee neoe eames pends 
; DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 1Sw 

: Please send FREE copy of 1960 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book. | have not received 
1 my copy. 
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' 

; Address Dept 31 
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PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 








EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Would you like to make an extra $40, 
$60 or more a month? Many of our 
representatiy es make $500 and more a 


year in their spare time. You can too! 


Hundreds of men—and women too 


are doing just that: earning extra 
money by accepting subscriptions to 
Maclean's and other popular maga- 
zines 


You'l 


tain orders from your friends, neigh- 


right from their own homes. 


discover how easy it is to ob- 


> 2 
bors and business acquaintances, 


Here is a real opportunity! 


You are 
obligated in no way by writing for 


rODAY! You will be 


did. 


details 


freé 


gl id you 


Nir. J. B. McNeil 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., 
481 University Avenue, 


Toronto 2, Canada 








Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ibility to shrink hemorrhoids and 
© reheve paip and itching. Thou 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
iny discomfort or inconvenience 

iller case, 
relieving paio 


In case while gently 
actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
80 thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!" 

lhe secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 2 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee 
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civilized world should be 


for once the 


armed as strongly as any potential enemy 


or group of enemies 
at the ICI head- 


how we 


Now said our host 


quarters, “we shall show you 


train the staff to deal with a threatened 


or actual atomic attack.” We descended 


to the extensive snelters far beneath the 


building which have been modernized 


and improved since the last wal 


With admirable modesty he started 
with an unrehearsed demonstration of 
telephone inter - communication. Eme! 
rency telephones are shut in tiny bomb- 
proof cells in the walls. Without any 


warning a company civil-defense volun 


teer picked up a telephone and said In an 


appropriately hoarse voice Are you 


receiving? Over!” To which there came 


fhe instantaneous reply Receiving you 
» 


Over!” 


Just to allow for those {who might 


panic or become confused jn an emer- 


gency there is a big blackbeard in the 
main corridor which, according to Eng 
lish fashion, is probably known as the 
idiots’ guide. The blackboard on that 


day, and presumably every day, gave the 
emergency allocations of personnel 
known as 


Fhe mighty amalgamation 


ICI sprawls like a giant across the face 


of England. A nuclear attack could in 
volve, in the case of this great company, 
no less than 110 factories and 112,000 


workers. As in warfare, there ts a divi 


sional setup with fully equipped fire sta 
tions. Incidentally, these stations are 
ivailable to the civil fire services. There 
is regular drill and instruction for those 


ICI men who are on permanent defense 
tht 


And what is true of Imperial Chemical 








Industries could be duplicated on a small 
scale in most parts of the country 
Britain intends to be ext time 
It must not be thot these prep 
rations to meet a nucleal ittack are 
confined to a few corporations. Many 
big companies, such as Shell, Bowater 
Marks and Spencer, and Boots, are tak 
ins Civil defense very seriously R \ 
Rab) Butler, as home secretary, is re 
ponsible for law and order; and quite 
obviously an atomic bomb attack on 
London or Manchester or Liverpool 
would create a degree of havoc far sur- 
passing the ravages of Hitler’s Luftwaffe 
One of the formations which has had 
warm support from Butler is the Wom 
en's Vo Service, and h ecently 
xpoun an audience of its mem 
the theme of modern national d 
en dealin vit i nuc i il 
ick He told his dience that the dan 
s of nuclear warfare were not as clea! 
iderstood as they nould Y€ The 
wo defects, it would seem e tl 
women are inclined to overrate or under 
the dange Tt o his tempera 
Butle wants to reach a workable 
ompromise Detween these two extremes 
I hav before me an illustrated book 
et porting the recent ICI exercise 
know! s Lion 
No sane perso writes S Alexan 
€ Fleck, the chairman of ICI na 
foreword can wish for w with the 
weapons of destruction available 
But the excellent work being done 
p and down the country by civil-defense 
forces 1s making a notable contribution 
toward preparedness and toward discour- 
ting the idea of starting a war. A well- 
46 


lined to overrate, o1 


trained civil-defense force of adequate 
numbers would do much to save very 
many valuable lives, however vast the 


devastation. It could also help to restore 
the way of life of our after an 
attack 

The book then describes the 
defense ritual known as Operation Lion. 
They 
bomb had 


country 
realistic 
assumed that an enemy hydrogen 
been exploded fifteen miles 
downwind from the town of Witton, three 
The exer- 
cise area was on the fringe of the fall- 


hours before the exercise began 
out area, and while watching carefully 
for any changes in the radioactivity con- 
work 
safely in the area for a maximum 


ditions, the forces were able to 
quite 
of four hours 

4 wide variety of incidents had been 
arranged to exercise the forces and dem- 
onstrate the work of all sections of the 
Industrial Civil Defense Service, working 
authority 
plus the Mobile 


army and the 


in co-operation with the local 
Civil Defense 
Defense Corps of the 


Auxiliary 


Corps, 


Fire Service 


The fight against fear 


A few days after the exercise, the high 
command issued a critique which was in- 
formative and also blunt. In other words, 
take it all 


The Women’s 


they seriously 


Voluntary Service has 
run a publicity campaign based on one 
“What could vou do,” it asks 


of women in 


question 
a pamphlet just issued, “to 
help yourself, your family and your 
neighbors? In areas outside the actual ex- 
could 


certain simple pre 


plosion of an atomic bomb, you 


survive if you took 
cautions 

“The One- 
WVS. 


women in 


Then the pamphlet goes on 


in-Five scheme, run by the ims 


to give to one in every five 
facts about the 


basic 


the country the 
blast and radio-active 


making the 


dangers of fire 


fall-out and how, by best 
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underrate, the dangers 


possible use of the protection which our 
homes provide, these dangers could be 
minimized. 

“The WVS information 
which has been carefully prepared so 
that it is practical without being fright- 
ening, in two short and simple talks and 
these can be followed by a third talk on 
how to for a sick person in an 
emergency, or better still, by a short, 
practical course on home nursing. Know!- 
edge combats fear, so help the WVS to 
help you by getting in touch with your 
local WVS office.” 

It would be wrong for me to give the 


gives this 


care 


impression that all the women — or the 
men — of Britain are eagerly giving up 
their spare time so as to be ready to play 
their part if the world goes mad again 
In war, as in peace, there are always the 
who believe that it is the duty 
of other people to look after them. Yet 


drones 
it is only fair to say that the response, 
even though it be not fully 
has undergone a remarkable 
The people of Britain are ready 
for the liveliness of peace or the sterility 
of war, and because of that we may, in 


adequate, 
develop- 
ment 


fact, be moving into a long era of reason- 
able relations between the nations. 

For a time, it seemed that the atomic 
bomb threatened not only civilization 
but existence itself. But because the in- 
ventions of man’s mind have outstripped 
man’s soul, war on a large scale has 
scientific insanity, that 


Hitler would hesi 


become such a 


even another maniac 


tate to give the signal to launch hell's 
fury on the world. 
For once, Britain is ready, and only 


a doomed and damned idiot would think 
that he could 
against her and her allies today. History 
that in the latter half 
century the power of 


Wage a victorious Wal 


may yet record 
of the twentieth 
attack 
counter-attack, and 


to earth. + 


was balanced by the power of 


peace at last came 


Ss J 
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IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


GUTHRIE BURKE 














ATTLEE BURNELL DOUGLAS 


New faces of 1959 


In keeping with an old January tra- 
dition, we’ve been busy compiling 
statistics. One of the things this set 
reveals is that in 1959 we published 
articles by fifty-five people whose 
writing hadn't previously been in 
Maclean’s. We'd never before had 
sO many first-time contributors in 
a single year. Their variety was as 
noteworthy as their number. They 
ranged all the way from the world 
famous to the almost anonymous. 

Some had helped shape history 
Earl Attlee, the former British 
prime minister, and Ludwig Erhard, 
the architect of West Germany’s 
postwar economic recovery and 
Adenauer’s probable successor as 
chancellor, both aired strong views 
in For the Sake of Argument. Field 
Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke and 
Sir Arthur Bryant provided three 
long and intimate installments of 
war memoirs. 

In spite of the work involved in 
being premier of Saskatchewan, 
[Tommy Douglas wrote an article 
about the need for more humor in 
politics 

Other new authors were such 
other well-known figures as R. M. 
Fowler, chairman of the last royal 
commission on Canadian broad- 
casting; Dr. Donald Creighton, the 
distinguished biographer of Sir 
John A. Macdonald; Tyrone Guth- 
rie, the towering Irish giant of the 
legitimate theatre; and Sir James 
Bisset, who captained both those 
great liners, the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth. 

There was a tax expert, Eric 
Hardy; there were medical doctors, 
university professors, a public re- 
lations man, an advertising man, 
pretty Angela Burke (a girl reporter 
who said the ground rules for royal 
visits should be changed) and sev- 
eral young male reporters, two of 


whom are now members of Mac- 
lean’s staff 

There was a New Canadian 
named Nicholas Zvegintsov who 
feels that Old Canadians have too 
high an opinion of themselves; 
there was a Montreal woman who 
tracked down her son’s murderer; 
there was a garage man who talked 
back to his customers in print; 
there was an Indian girl who saw 
Gandhi assassinated; there was 
Hereward Allix, a descendant of 
Hereward the Wake, maintaining 
angrily in our columns that a 
Canadian national anthem is utter- 
ly unnecessary; there was the color- 
ful sports star and referee, Red 
Storey; there was one supermarket 
manager telling how he runs his 
store and another telling how he 
and his family spent a night of ter 
ror in the hands of armed bandits; 
and there was Mary Burnell, a 
beauty parlor operator describing 
the trials and tribulations of her 
profession. 

Further, there was a rabbi who 
claimed parents should stop ex 
ploiting God and a Protestant 
clergyman who claimed religion 
should be taught in the schools as 
a subject, not a faith. And there 
were lots of others. 

Our oldest new contributor was 
born in 1854. He was Sir Joseph 
Pope, Sir John A. Macdonald’s pri- 
vate secretary, and we excerpted 
material from a hitherto unpublish- 
ed volume of his memoirs that had 
recently been compiled. He died in 
1926. We were well on into the 
1940s before humorist Robert 
Thomas Allen sired our youngest 
new contributors, teenagers Jane 
and Mary Allen, who wrote How 
to Endure a Father. 

So that was 1959. We hope to 
have even more new faces in 1960. 
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Ol anew Magazine 


Canadian Homes and Gardens be- 
comes a new magazine this month — 
with a new name, a new look, better 
paper, more. color. Canadian Homes 
shows you how Canada’s most inter- 
esting houses work for the families who 
own them. Every page is packed with 
useful and imaginative ideas for Ca- 
nadian living. And don’t miss Inside 
Our House, a new department in which 
writers like Eric Nicol, Lois Wilson, 
Fred Bodsworth, and Jeanne Minhin- 
nick, speak out about home and family. 
Better gardening section too. 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Kven free enterprise has its price 





Free enterprise isn’t always so free, as a We've heard about a news-making 

Haligonian found out after he was fired rummage sale at a church in a village 

from the Nova Scotia Liquor Commis north of Montreal, where none of the 

1Ol nd decided to offer his former ladies had her hat or her bag or her coat 

mployer a litthke competition. Fine: a sold in error. It was one of the Sunday 
1 dollars—for keeping a sull 





* * * 
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\fter watching a motorist try in vain 
THE LOVELY 
o ascend an icy hill in the Gatineau dis GREEN STUFF = RUM MAat 
of Quebec, a big heavy-shouldered N THAT 
f id ambled over and advised, “Mis pa 
E \ 
ter opel yur trunk Puzzled but des »/! * Ps ‘3 
l . 
perate the motorist did so, the big young (< = 
~ \ ~ A 
fellow crammed himself into the trunk / 
nd shouted O.K try er now!’ And s ] 
he ballasted car went up the hill \ / 
\ N / \ 
* * * 
ai 
Postage on the parcel the Vancouver 
man shoved across the post-office coun ” - 
ime to thirty-four cents, and when 
€ nd 1a dolla bill the clerk asked 
if the man had four cents because he o- ‘ 
‘ | lidn’t school’s collection plates that went miss 
short of pennic ne istomer didn 
ing purchased by some unidentified 
ny pennies either but said he had , 
; ? p customer as a fruit bow 
& > a four-cent stamp I'm sorry apolo 
fi sized the clerk. “But the post office can * * * 
7 pt stamps There’s a_ thrice-weekly local train 
d 
“— that p le >| > I 
bh * * e lat provides a relaxed sort of milk run 
» A between a couple of western Ontario 
In a peewee hockey game at Camp communities we won't name. It never 
Shilo. Mar laredevi . , \ 
, lan., a daredevil forward on one seems to be in much of a hurry, but one 
. ee ee . 1 the sition 
\ h d rin iround the opposition of its more frequent passengers was a 
coring repeatedly. It seemed as though bit puzzled to find it barely crawling 
Ye) ther te 1 ce r uld 
( ' yuld do cou ilong at a point deep in the woods in 
top him hen t s he oaT ‘T 
O} n. Then just as he began another the middle of nowhere. The passenge! 
j A the h stopped bi 
€ i opped | strained to peer out the window, won- 
t on the whistle But ven e refer 
C n th et dering if cows were on the track, when 
, de —— suddenly a man in fireman’s garb burst 
pear The from the trees and raced to catch the 
) n boy P— a. THEY'LL mixed train’s caboose. He wore a look 
CA “4 => WPNEVER GET 
mc e &@\T ANOTHER of triumph and under each arm he car 
. so i et BD PEEP OUT ried a gigantic white puffball. He was still 
; me Me: gles : 
" breathing heavily but beaming happily a 





nted thusly: <\ ¥ | PE MONES 
= Y 7 ~ moment later as he made his way up 
. : a \, 


the aisle. back to his cab. 














#4 la ”? 
stlalis * * * 
this we cant Commissionaires hand out parking 
? tickets in Saskatoon, and when a good 
fn t po bly Ww dumbfounded until he discovered : 
; ¢ natured citizen saw one marching down 
, 1 member of the opposing team had pro 
t matter a row of parking meters, and simultane 
fuced his own whistle and stoppeu the 
ously noticed the red flag flying beside a 
a? aq in 
; * * * nearby car, he popped a penny of his 
rb Canadian own into the meter to save some poor 
| , Edmonton's new city hall has won inter- chap a dollar fine. The commissionaire, 
te? vet a a4 ‘ i ; 
¢ f national fame not merely for tts modern lucky chap. climbed into the car and 
irchitecture but also for its fountain. a drove off, not knowing how close he'd 


of modernistic sculpture said to de 


_ come to having to give himself a ticket 
pict wild geese in flight. The wags called 

the swaying fronds of bent pipe a plumb * * sa 

ers paradise, a jungle gym and “the For poor sleepers we've received a 
Spaghetti Tree but evidently they have helpful hint from a man in Rexdale, 
decided to accept the work of art for Ont. When he wants to be sure of a 
what the sculptor intended it to be. Re good night’s sleep he takes fwo tranquil 


He takes two out of the bottle, that 


GILBEY'S cenuy 1 large sizn ippeared in front of izers 
i Do 


fountain warning not feed the s, downs one and feeds the other one to 


“FINEST CANADIAN birds the family dos 
WHISKY 


PARADE PAYS §$5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 





Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 





Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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33.000 more words a week — sie ahead of her filing too! 


It’s great the way the work starts flowing 


when vou move a Remington Electrie onto her 


desk. Fingers just fly over the natural-slope 
keyboard. She turns out 20% more typing in 
less time. uses less energy. too Suddenly all 
the ibs that alwavs needed doing vet done. 


There's even time for filing 


And thanks to the Remington expert's periodic 


, , 
check-up visits. things keep going smoothly 
The long she has her Remington Klectri 
the gladdet he and you will be that you 


Remington Electric moved 


specified it Have 
into vour othee soon Enjoy the eff ency 
that Remington Rand’s electronic-age office 


equipment brings 


cod 





Electricity 
makes it effort/ess 





Service 
keeps it smooth 
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/f a vitamin-mineral deficiency makes that shovel seem heavier... 


Take PARDEC every day 


ViTamin-miner’ 
FORMULA 
Capsules 
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